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VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, KG. 
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Portrait, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.00. (A New Volume 
in “ The Queen’s Prime Ministers Series.”’) 
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Educational. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 


MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
nch,and German Boarding and Day School 
esand girls reopens Sept. 22, 1891. 


7. 


for young 





rg’ TOHN OHN’S CO COLLEGE —103;d Session 
commences Sept. 16. Eight Departments. Build- 
ings heated by steam. Excellent Eroperatory School 
at nen, Terms moderate. Special rates and scho- 
larships for sons of the clergy. For Eptelo 

dress the President, THomAs FELL, LL.D., Ph.D 


LAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
Iss" "RANDOLPH S SCHOOL, LO- 
cated in the most beautiful part of the city, 
opens Sept. 17, with a vers able corps of teachers. 
Students prepared for co 5 Principals—Miss 8. 
N. Randolph, Miss A. L. Arms strong. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122-124 West Franklin St. 
HE EDGEWORTH SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. Circulars 
upon application. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
WAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (6gth Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. 

Institute of Technology is espemaity. Reference is 

made to the Institute ulty. The location of the 

school building, on Copley 8 ml = especially at- 
“See and is very near the Insti 

aration also for College “Cwith or without 

al students received. 


orectian ) and for business. Spec 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bo 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS —DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four in tng neato! his any to 
fit for college or educate priva Separate t' 
tion, with best of care in all reapects. Charming lo- 
cation, with fine tennis court. F.E. ABBoT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
HE CA MBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
(Private—for Girls.) 





Educational. 


Poe, Germantown, Fuainaetphia, 
202, 204, 335 W. Chelten Ave. 

TSS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 

ing and Da Bohott, —24th year. “Approved” 

by Bryn Mawr iloge- The Bryn Mawr entrance 

examinations are heid in the school by an examiner 

from the college. Schoo! certificate admits to Vassar. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 

HEL TENHAM MILITARY ACADE- 
.—On the summit of the Chelton Hills, near 
hia, Bound Brook route to New York. ‘Com- 
piace uildings and extensive grounds. Attend- 
ance limited to 60 boys. $550 Vn year: no extras. 

JOHN CALVIN RICE, A.M., Principal. — 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. | 
he COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
_. bp heme and German poerding-Sebast 
for pF hy Ane poy — . 28, 1891 
dents prepar for college. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
TSS ANABLE'’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 














FRANCE, Paris, 69 Boulevard St. Michel. 

RS. VAN PELTS AMERICAN 
Pension.—These apartments are spacious, face 
the gardens of the Luxembourg, and being in a cor- 
- ouse, all the rooms are sunny. The proximity 
the Sorbonne, where are given free lectures, the 
eole des Beaux Arts, the Odeon Theatre, which is 
the Classical National Theatre, and two of the best 
art schools, makes this locality especially desirable 
for students. Mrs. Van Pelt has secured the services 
of a refined lady (a thorough French and music 
teacher) who will assist her in making French the 
jan ge of the family and will also accompany 
ladies the lectures and assist them in ta ing 

pond Those who do not wish to speak French wi 

have a separate table. 
For references andcircular address 
Mrs. E. L. HEAD, Germantown, Pa. 


GEEMANY, Schwerin (3 hours from Hamburg). 

aad *“GERMAN LADIES, CLERGY- 

's daughters, wish to receive as boarders a 

few young ladies desirous of studying German, Mu- 
inting, ete. First-class masters obtainable. 

Court opera and theatre. For prospectus apply to 
Evegenses =. M. Drown, Institute of Technolo ‘y, Bos- 
or address Fraiilein WALTER, Liibsche trasse, 

65, , Wismar, Mecklenberg-Schwerin. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 5 Hilliard St. 
7: H. LEE, TUTOR FOR HARVARD. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Con 
ay CORD HOME SCHOOL. — TWEN- 
ty-five boys prepared for college,scientific school 
or bustness, All the advantages of ‘amily life com- 
bined with best mental and physical training. Build- 
ings new and constructed according to latest models. 
Seventy-five acres of land. JAMES S.GARLAND, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth and Duxbury. 
me KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Plymouth.—12 boys; 25th year. H. B. 
te VHarv), Head Master. Mrs. KNAPP, Prin. 


P? WDER POINT SCHOOL, Duxbury. 
-—22 boys. Laboratories. 
FREDERICK B, KNAPP, 8. S. (M. I. T.), Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quine 
DAMS ACADEMY — BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for Boys. Second 
term now in progress, For all particulars address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Springfi 
R. AND MRS, ON McDUFFIE’S 
School for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard’s. 


WE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 

—The Leading School of Expression in America. 
First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for cata- 
logue to MOosEs TRUE BRowN, M.A., Boston, Mass. 


Teachers, etc. 
LADY, SPEAKING BOTH FRENCH 


and Italian pestesty, is desirous of accom- 
panying a family a d after May 1, in the capacity 
of teacher, companion, or chaperone. Has had a 
large ex eitence! in travelling in foreign countries, 
and would be willing to act as guide. Has been giv- 
ing lessons in -several branches, particularly in 
French and Italian, in this city for several years, and 
has the very best of references. Address LISBON, 
care of Publisher of the Nation. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, WITH 
ten years’ experience in teaching, desires cor- 
respondence with 7 arents or others looking to the 
establishment of a high-class girls’ school ina com- 
wunity where a demand for such exists. 
A. + care of Nation. 


GRADUATE OF AN EASTERN 

Am. College desires to teach German, Math., or 

Classics (first pref.). Now studying in Germany. One 
year’sexp. Add. F. P., 23 Oliver St., Lockport, N. Y. 














WARLES W. STONE. Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
RS. THROOP’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies and Children.—College Prepara- 
tory or Special Courses. —— Sept. 28, 1892. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wore 
OHN W. DA TZELL s PRIVATE 
School for bo ~ beg 66 West St.—Prepares for Col- 
lege or Scient School. Send for Catalogue. 








MICHIGAN, Orchard Lak 
TCHIGAN MILITAR Y ACADEMY. 
~A thoroughly equipped College Preparatory 
School, abreast of the most progressive Eastern 
Academies. 
Catalogue sent upon application. 


New York, Brooklyn, 429 Classon Avenue. 
RS. C. P. LANE AND MISS GOR- 
VAN’S Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies and Children. Personal attention is given to 
pupils. Circulars on application. 


Onto, Cleveland. 
ILLEGE FOR WOMEN OF WEST- 
ern Reserve University possesses the best facili- 
ties and conditions for higher education, Informa- 
tion gladly given. President CHARLES F, THWING. 


(PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, 10 miles from Philada. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, A COLLEGE 











for Women, offers graduate and undergraduate 
courses in Sanskrit, Greek, — Mathematics. Eng- 
lish, Anglo-Saxon, French, Old French, Italian, Spa- 
nish, German, inel juding mastic and Old High Ger- 


h 

man, Celtic, Hebrew, ngeed f Political Sate, Phy- 
sics, em meat oy lectures on Philosophy. 
Gymnasium, wit ‘ent’s apparatus bats 
Fellowships Trabee * 3500 in grok. poe 


Mathematics, History, and Biol 
address as above. soi — 





School Agenctes. 


R SEPTEMBER,.—12 PROFS. OF 
Math,, 3 of Chem., 3 of Geol., 1 of chem. and Mi- 
2 for A Assay ing and Metal. ., 5 of Latin, 3 of 
of Science, 3 of Eng., 3 of Hist. and Polit. 
. Eng., 5 of Phy _, 7 Directors 
H. §., 28 H.S, Lowest 
, $800; highest, $2,900. We have been 
asked to name candidates for these places. Alsomany 
—— for Principals, Superintendents, grade 
eachers, Specialists, etc., etc. For further particu- 
larsaddress C.J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, Ill. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tu- 
tors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 


Families. Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


“THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

vy Tremont Place. Boston, Mass.,3 Union Square, 

, 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il., and 120% outh 

By + 3, Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 100- -page Agency 
Man nual free. RETT O. Fisk & Co. 


VIE NE wae ‘TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary, should ad- 

dress C.B. = Co. ipeeeoe Hotel Building), 
Room C, 237 Vine St., Cincinnati, 0. 


= ERICANAND FOREIGN Professors, 
governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to 

FB nomen and families. MIRIAM COYRIERE 
150 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ 


Ags ney. > a and best! known in U. 8. 
Established 1 8 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


Assists. 
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Richmond and West Point Terminal Railway and W arehouse Co. 





NEW YORK, MARCH 17, Ise 


To the Holders of Securities of the Richmond and West Point Terminal Railway and Warehouse Company and of its Auciliary Corporations: 


The Committee appointed on behalf of the Stockholders of the TERMINAL COMPANY submits for your approval a plan of reorganization, 
1, which is lodged with the CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY of New York. 


issued: 


SECURITIES TO BE ISSUED. 


FOUR PER CENT. 35-YEAR GOLD BONDS, 


COMMON CAPITAL STOCK 


Tlolders of securities of the RICHMOND TERMINAL |} 
COMPANY, the RICHMOND AND DANVILLE RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY, and the EAST TENNESSEE, VIR- 
GINIA AND GEORGIA RAILWAY COMPANY, and 
their allied corporations are invited to deposit the same with 
the CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY (against its nego- 
tiahle certificates, which are to be listed on the Stock Exr- 
change) and to become parties to the plan, 

The method of exchange and of distribution of the new 
securities is set forth in detail in the Plan of Reorganiza- 
tion, 

Holders of Richmond Terminal Preferred and Com- 
mon Stock and Richmond Terminal Five Per Cent. 
Collateral Trust Bonds are invited to subscribe to 
the cash fund of $14,588,640, which is to be applied 
to meet the cash requirements of the plan, upon the 
following terms: 

Each holder of 100 shares of said Common or Pre- 
ferred Stock, and each holder of ten one-thousand- 
dollar Five Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds is en- 
titled to subscribe for $1,600 of said fund. For each 
$1,600 of such cash subscription the subscriber is to 
receive $2,000 of the new Fours, and $700 of the new 
Preferred Stock. 

Holders of lesser amounts than 100 shares or ten 
thousand dollars of bonds may subscribe and become 
entitled to new securities in the same proportion. 

Subscribers must sign and deliver to the CEN- 
TRAL TRUST COMPANY a form of acceptance of 
right to subscribe, which will be furnished by the 
Trust Company. 





All subscriptions must be made on or before the 
14th day of April, 1802, and at the time of making 
such subscription the holder of the bonds or stock 
on which the subscription is made must deposit the 
same with the Central Trust Company and become a 
party to the Plan of Reorganization. The names of 
the subscribers will be registered by the Central 
Trust Company, and the right to the subscription 
shall belong to the registered subscriber and shall 
not follow a sale of the bond or of the stock or of the 
receipts representing the same. If on the lith day 
of April, 1892, any portion of said cash fund shall re- 
main unsubscribed, the Committee charged with the 
execution of this plan will offer to the registered 
subscribers the right to subscribe to the unsub- 
scribed balance ofthe said fund upon such terms as 
the Committee may fix. The right to make such ad- 


| 


VOTE OF MAJORITY OF PREFERRED STOCK _ REQUIS ITE 





ditional subscription must be exercised on or before | 


April 25, i892. 

The allotment of subscriptions shall be made by 
the Committee at the expiration of the period last 
referred to, the Committee reserving the right to al- 
lot from any unsubscribed balance of said fund an 
amount less than the amount of the additional sub- 
scription. 

Holders of said Five Per Cent. Collateral Trust 
Bonds and of the Preferred and Common Stock may 
deposit their securities with said depository, and 
become parties to the reorganization plan without 
subscribing to the $14,588,640 cash fund, if they 
shall el lect 1 to do s 80. 





Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


First-class Passenger Steamer Service between 
NEW YORK and GENOA, ITALY, 


BY THE 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


TIME, LESS THAN ELEVEN DAYS. 


To meet the demand of the American public for 
some direct and ore means of reaching the 
pone po the MEDITERRANEAN during the FALL 
and WINTER months by pocneeee of the same stan- 
dard of speed, comfort, excellence of service, ane cui- 
sine that marks the Ex ow! service of the NORD- 
DEUTSCHER LLOYD . between New York, 
Southampton, and Bremen, tate Company have de- 
cided to despatch two of their well- gt _euress 
steamers from NEW YORK to GENOA, ITALY 

The fine, fast steamers FULDA and WERRA of 5,000 
tons and 7,000 horse-power nave ome —* ated for 
this service, and will sail from NEW K for GIB- 
RALTAR and GENOA at regular euros als: 

WERRA, April 2; FU oo April 16; WERRA, May 7 
FULDA, May 28; WERRA, June 18; FULDA, July 2 
The time from NEW YORK to GENOA by these Ex- 

press Steamers is less than ELEVEN days. 

The traveller can reach ITALY and the shores of 
the Mediterranean by this route during the Fall and 
Winter months, without braving the Northern lati- 
tudes of the ATL LANTIC, without crossing the Chan- 
nel, and without tedious railroad travel. 

From GENOA the traveller can proceed to CANNES, 
NICE, SAN REMO, MENTONE, MONTE CARLO, or 
any other health resort on the RIVIERA and to’all 
points in ITALY, inac wg tg A short time by rail. 

Travellers bound for EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JA- 
PAN, and AUSTRALIA, can make connection at GE- 
NOA with the fine NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD IM- 
PERIAL MAILSTEAMERS that touch at that port on 





their way to the EAST, INDIA, CHINA, and AUS- 
TRALIA. ; 

Opportunity is offered the Winter sojourner in 
ITALY or in Southern France to return to AMERICA | 
by the same route in the early Spring from GENOA, 
thus entirely avoiding the rigorous climate of North- 
ern latitudes. Apply to 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green. 
STUDY AND TRAVEL. 


Mrs. Benj. Fuller Smith announces that she will 
continue to receive into her family in Dresden, Ger- 
many, alimited number of young ladies desiring to 
study abroad. } 

Mrs. Smith travels with her party during the sum- | 
mer months and holidays. 
Information concerning ex ~ + pnses furnished upon | 

e 





application. Trustworthy A. rences given and re- 
qu ba Address Mrs. BENJ. PULLER SMITH 
Care Messrs. Thode & Co.. Bankers, Dresden, 


FOR SALE ON PENOBSCOT 
BAY. 


® Sears’s Island, near Islesboro, containing one thou- 
sand acres of fine land, well wooded in part. There 
are several beaches, and the situation is unrivalled 
for summer life. For full details address 

ALEX. 8. PORTER, 27 State St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE ON BUZZARD'S 
BAY. 


A beautiful int of land containing thirty-five 
acres with old-fashioned house and barn. Price, 
$7,000. Address 

ALEX. | 8. POR TER 27 State St., Boston, Mass. 


YY UROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN- 

_s ter Resort, University town of Innsbruck. Tirol, 
Austria; 1,400 feet above the sea, with ae bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year, Carl Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished. 
Elevator. Superior cuisine (table d’héte or a la carte) 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at 
low rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel 
at all seasons. Unusual advantages for securing 
teachers of the languages, history, science, art, mu- 
sic, etc., at very moderate terms. Eminent medical 
care and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. Illustrated pamphiets sent on 
application. 











Souip TRAINS BETWEEN 
New York & Uhicago, 


Via Chautauqua Lake or 
Niagara Falls. An enchant- 
ing Panorama of mountains, 
forests and streams. 

Pullman Cars 
Between New York and Ro- 
chester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Chautauqua 
Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 

DLL Roberts, Gen’ u Pass.  Agt. 


GERMAN HOME. 


Frau Amelie Bartels, 1 Leibnitzstrasse, Wolfen- 
biittel, will receive afew American gentlemen into 
her home. Pinest German. Beautiful waiks; 15 
minutes from Brunswick by hourly trains. Moderate 
terms. For details address 

L. BE. Lapram, Lockport, Y 

References: Prof. T. PF. Crane, Prof. M.C a iyler, 

Cornell U niversity, Ithaca, N 










HY: TEL AURORA, RIVA DEGLI 
Schiavoni, Venice, long and favorably known 
by Americans, has been enlarged and refitted. It of- 
fers well warmed and sunny rooms for the winter, 
and atall seasons a paition unequalled, excellent 
table, and willing _ Terms are moderate, and 
inclade servants’ fee 
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dated March 


Under this plan the following new securities of a consolidated corporation are to be 


TO BE SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGE ON ALL THE PROPERTY AND EQUIPMENT OF 
A NEW COMPANY, INTEI 2EST PAYABLE QUARTERLY 

FIVE PER CENT. PREFERRED STOCK (NON-CUMULATIVE), 
IZE ANY ADDITIONAL MORTGAGE ON PROPERTY COVERED BY FIRST MORTGAGE 


$170,000, 000 


- a rH Rn 
i 70,000, 000 


L1LO, 000,000 


Sho) Oo Ooo 





4 hand s 

When tn the judgment of the Committee saffle 
securities have been de sited, the ¢ ry t will 
announce by advertisement that t has I 


come effective 

Moneys arising from the subs 1 shall not be 
used by the Committee uatil 
shall have been made 

Copies of the Plan of Reorganiza and forms of 
acceptance and assignment of right to subseribe 
may be obtained at the CENTRAL TRUST COM 
PANY, 54 Wall Street 


Deposits of securities under the plan at be 
made onor before April 14, S02. unless the Com 
mittee shall extend the time therefor 

Application with immediately be made to list the 
reorganization certificates of deposit on the Stowe 


FREDERIC P. OLCOTT, 
Chairman, 
OLIVER H. PAYNE, 
FREDERICK D. TAPPEN 
WILLIAM H. PERKINS, 
HENRY BUDGE, 
H. C. FAHNESTOCR, 
J. KENNEDY TOD, 
Committee 
GEORGE 8. ELLIS, Secretary, 
M4 Wall Street, New York 


¢€ i cnale, - 
Cm ble K Co 


ROBES ET MANTEAUX 








Paris and London 
WALKING AND STREET 
DRESSES. 
RECEPTION DRESSES 


Travelling Suzts, 


Wraps, Jackets, and Mantles, 
RIDING HABITS. 
Spring Styles and Patterns. 


ear AS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


~¥ALRHAVEN, the most pr gressive city in 
¥ ‘the State of Washington. Best harbor on Puget 
Sound. Ocean terminals of the four great transconti- 
nental systems. Unlimited Natural Resources. Write 
us concerning high-grade investments. 
GAMWELL & WARNER, Investment Bankers, 
Fairhaven, Wash. 


4 ORETIG: V BOOKS SENT BY MAIL, 
postpaid, on receipt of advertised price. 
LEMOIGNE, Libraire Commissionaire, 
12 Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 
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MACMILLAN & Co.’s New Books. 





TO BE PUBLISHED MARCH 29: 
A NEW VOLUME BY ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


THE "FORESTERS: Robin Hood and Maid Marian. 


BY ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
Uniform with the Library Edition of Works, 8 volumes. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


‘*Lord Tennyson has touched the myth and tradition of Robin Hood withthe magic wand of his 
genius and made them glow with the fire and semblance of reality.’’—N. Y. Sun. 


Now Ready. A New Novel by the author of ‘Hurrish.’ 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


GRANIA: The Story of an Island. 


By Hon. Emity Lawiess, author of ‘Hurrish.’ 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


‘* Whoever begins reading this story will, aye must, follow it to the end. It isa conjuring tale, 
thoroughly orig and uncommonly entertaining. He who reads this story will have in his mind’s eye 
the wind-swept rocky isles of Aran and in his heart the memory of Grania O’Malley.’’—N. Y. World. 


** A strong and original story. To say that ‘Grania’is a remarkable novel is but to state a truism, 
It is marked by originality, freshness, insight, a rare graphic power, and as rare a psychological percep- 
ps It is, in fact, a better story than ‘Hurrish,’ and that is saying a great deal.”’—New York 
une. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward's New Novel. 


The History of David Grieve. 
By Mrs. Humpary Warp, author of ‘Robert 
Elsmere,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A New Volume by Henry James. 


The Lesson of the Master 


and Other Stories. By Henry James, author of 
‘The Europeans.’ 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Now Ready. A New Book by Rev. Professor Ryle. 12mo, $1.75. 


THE CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


An Essay on the Gradual Growth and Formation of the Hebrew Canon of Scripture. 
Epwakp Rye, B.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


By HERBERT 


Just Published. With Portrait. 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 
THE 


LIFE AND WORKS OF JOHN ARBUTHNOT, M. D. 


Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. By Grorce A. AlTkEN. With Portrait. 8vo, $4.00. 
** A scholarly book, executed with much diligence and judgment.’’—Times. 


Now Ready. 12mo, Cloth. $2.10. 


The Deeds of Beowulf. 


An English Epic of the Eighth Century. Done into 
Modern Prose, with an Introduction and Notes 
by Joun Eartx, M.A., Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon in the University of Oxford. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.10. 


Now Ready. Volume II. Completing the Work. 


8vo, $4.00. 


A History of Roman Literature. 


By W. S. Teurre.. Revised with considerable ad- 
ditions by Professor L. ScowaBe. Translated 
by G. C. W. Warr, M.A, 2 vols. Vol. L., 
8vo, $4.00; Vol. IL., 8vo, $4.00. 





LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA AND ELIANA. 


With Memoir by Barry Cornwatu. 2 vols., 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK, 1892. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized World. Edited by J. Scorr Ketrir, Libra- 
rian to the Royal Geographical Society. Twenty-ninth annualissue. 12mo, cloth, $3.00. 


**The Manual is the best work of its kind extant, and an indispensable companion for the writer as well 
as for the statesman.’’—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 


**It is the most compact and available statistical and historical annual we have of the States of the 
world. *’—Independent. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


A New Monthly Review of Scientific Progress, 
No. 1, Vol. I., March, 1892. Price, 25 cents. Annual Subscription, $3.00. 








A New Volume of Essays by E. A. Freeman. 
$3.50. 
Historical Essays. 
By Epwarp A. Freeman, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Fourth Series. 8vo, $3.50. 


8vo, 





New Volume of lhe ‘*‘ Plays and Fragments.”’ 


Sophocles. Trachiniz. 
With Critical Notes, Commentary, and Transla- 
tion in English Prose. By R. C. Jess, LL.D. 
8vo, cloth, $3.25. 


The Problems of Greek History. 


By J. P. Manarry, Fellow and Professor of Ancient 
History in Trinity College, Dublin, and Honora- 
ry Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.50. 





Now Ready. New Edition. Uniform with ‘‘ The 
Makers of Florence.”’ $3.00. 


Jerusalem : 

The Holy City—Its History and Hope. By Mrs. 
OurpHant. Author of ‘‘The Makers of Ve- 
nice,’’ ‘‘Royal Edinburgh,’’ etc. With 50 il- 
lustrations. New edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt, $3.00. 


‘*The beauty of romance is thrown about the 
bones of history with an art which is Mrs. Oliphant’s 
own. Itis beautifully interesting; nay, absorbing. 
It is a finished telling of the pe’ of that city dear 
to all who love the Holy Land and those who made 
it holy. This volume the stamp of permanent 
value. A critical student, a mistress of the art lite- 
rary, One seldom excelled in narrative power, with a 
deep reverence and love for the places and people 
revivified, Mrs. Oliphant is equipped as few others to 
tell the Story of Jerusalem from the days of David 
the Shepherd to the time of the crucifixion of our 
Lord.’’—Boston Times. 





The Religious Systems of the 
World. 


A Contribution to the Study of Comparative Re- 
ligion. 8vo, cloth, $4.50. 


‘*It is an interesting and valuable volume, both 
for the theologian and the general reader. It is al- 
most an encyclopeedia of the religions of the world.’’ 
—Christian Union. 


A Handbook to the Works of 
Robert Browning. 


By Mrs. SurHERLAND ORR. Sixth Edition, Revised. 
16mo, $1.75. 








A Primer on Browning. 
By F. Mary Wriison. , 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 





A Primer of the Gothic Language. 


With Grammar Notes and Glossary. By JosEPH 
Wriaeut, Ph. D., Deputy Professor of Compa- 
rative Philology in the University of Oxford. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 





Life of Christopher Columbus. 
Discoverer of America. By Str ArTHUR HELPs. 
12mo, cloth, $1.75. 





Horae Sabbaticae. 

Reprint of articles contributed to the Saturday Re- 
view by Sir James FirzsaMEs STEPHEN, Bart., 
K.C.S.I. First Series, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. Se- 
cond Series, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


MAcMILLAN & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 











NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MARCH 24, 1892. 


The Week. 


Ir the Free-Coinage Bill passes the House 
through the deliberate absence, and con- 
sequently the virtual support, of Re- 
publican members who oppose it and 
whose constituencies oppose it, the delin- 
quents will make a great mistake, both 
from the party andthe personal point of 
view. Mr. A. P. Hyde, the leading Hart- 
ford Democrat, put the case rightly when he 
declared that ‘‘free silver would be the 
ruin of any party or individual that 
supported it.” The Nation has _ re- 
peatedly expressed its opinion that the 
passage of a free-coinage bill by the 
Democratic House would be disastrous to 
the party. But it may prove equally 
disastrous for the Republican Repre- 
sentative who connives at its passage. 
It is a public duty for every mem- 
ber of the House who believes that 
free coinage would injure the coun- 
try to do everything in his power to 
prevent the passage of such a bill. He 
may think that its passage would hurt the 
Democratic party, but, if it would also 
harm the country, he is likely to find his 
constituents rebuking him if he winks at 
harm to the country in the hope of thereby 
hurting the opposition party. The man 
who refuses to do his duty asa patriot in 
the hope of personal profit is pretty sure 
in the end to suffer the just penalty of the 
traitor. 








The St. Louis Globe-Demoerat, which 
ought to be good authority as to such a 
matter, ridicules the position of ‘‘the 
timid Republicans of the East” who are 
talking about the necessity, or imagined 
necessity, of making some ‘‘concessions to 
the silver element of the West.” It de- 
clares that the extent and potency of the 
silver sentiment of the West are ludicrous- 
ly overestimated by some of the Eastern 
papers, and that they are quite as much 
astray as to the feeling even in the silver- 
producing States regarding the urgency of 
silver legislation at this time. The Globe- 
Democrat says that ‘‘the Republicans 
of the West, as a whole, are opposed 
to free coinage”; that “if the scheme 
were submitted to the popular vote of 
the Republicans residing west of the 
Alleghenies, or even west of the Missis- 
sippi, it would be overwhelmingly defeat- 
ed”; that ‘outside of Colorado, Montana, 
and Nevada this doctrine finds no favor in 
the party, and even in those States the 
leading papers are advising their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to display no undue 
haste in pressing this matter.” The St. 
Louis pewspaper goes still further. Not 
only does it declare that ‘‘the Western 
Republicans are not asking for any ‘con- 
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cessions’ from the Eastern end of the par 
ty on the silver question,” but it adds : 

“Strong and decided ground against the 
opening of the mints to silver must be taken 
by the National Convention. There must be 
no truckling or cringing to the miners and 
speculators. The clumsy, tricky,and dishonest 
utterances of the platform of 1888 on silver can- 
not be repeated safely this year. Western 
Republicans will stand no such shuffling, hypo- 
crisy, and falsification in 1892.’’ 


This is the right sort of talk, and it is 
refreshing to hear it from the heart of 
the Mississippi valley. ‘‘ Clumsy, tricky, 
and dishonest” are the proper adjec- 
tives to characterize the silver plank 
of the Republican platform of 1888. 
It was this deliverance of the Republi- 
can party which started the present agita- 
tion for free coinage. It was a deliverance 
which, it was claimed, was demanded by 
the Republicans of the West, and it is re 
assuring to be told by a leading Republi 


can journal of that section now that | 
‘*Western Republicans will stand no such 


shuffling, hypocrisy, and falsification in 
1892.” 

The President on Wednesday week tssued 
his first proclamation imposing duties at 


his own discretion. It applies to sugars 


Nation. 


|} moval of taxes upon them as he might 


} 


deem best, and for as long or as short a 





time as he might deem best The etfect 
may not be disastrous in this case, but the 
principle is wrong, and the practice might 
lead to grave scandals if it were to be 
adopted as a permanent rule. Even be 
fore the issue of the proclamation, the 
price of Venezuela coffee to consumers in 
this country advanced four cents a pound 
on the strength of rumors that Mr. Har- 
rison ‘‘deemed” it his duty to impose a 
tax upon it. 


It would be strange if there were not 
felt in Venezuela a peculiar resentment at 
the action of President Harrison in levy- 
ing a discriminating duty on the cotfee 
and hides imported from that country. In 
the first place, the condition af our trade 
with Venezuela has been more satisfactory 
than in the case of perhaps any South 
American country—that is to say, it 
has been steadily expanding, has not 
been one-sided, and has built up = a 
prosperous line of American steamers 
Moreover, no Spanish-American country 


lhas been of lite vears so eager to be on 


molasses, cotfee, tea, and hides imported | 


from Colombia, Hayti, and Venezuela, and 
suspends the free admission of such imports 
from those countries, which must here- 
after pay certain specified rates of duty 
The recent decision of the Supreme Court 


President thus to put on and take off duties, 
but it did not show that it was inthe public 
interest for him to possess the prerogative. 
It is contrary to the whole theory of our 
system of Government that the Executive 
should have the right thus to exercise the 
taxing power at his personal discretion. 
For this is what it is—a matter of Benja 


min Harrison’s opinion. The essential | 


good terms with the United States as 


Venezuela. She has shown hearty accept 
ance of the Monroe doctrine, and was 
quick to second the America-for Ameri 


cans” talk at the Pan-American Congress. 


| That she had selfish reasons for such a 


course may be admitted. She no doubt 


| looked for help from the United States in 
established the constitutional power of the | 


| the quarrel. 


' 


part of the proclamation reads as follows: | 


‘* And whereas, Jt has been established to 
my satisfaction and I find the fact to be, that 
the Government of Venezuela does impose 
duties or other exactions upon the agricultural 


her controversy with Great Britain as to the 
true boundary of British Guiana. In 
fact, she has repeatedly sought the good 
offices of this country in that dispute, and 
has obtained them. Secretaries Evarts, 
Frelinghuysen, and Bayard each made 
representations to the Court of St. James's 
looking towards a peaceful settlement of 
Mr. Blaine did not move in 
the matter during his first incumbency of 
the Secretaryship, though he seems to 
have done so latterly. But now all the 
good feeling brought about by these 


| friendly relations is seriously imperilled 


and other products of the United States, which, | 


in view of the free introduction of such sugars, 


molasses, coffee, tea, and hides into the Uni- | ; 
} mation. 


ted States, in accordance with the provisions 
of said act, I] deem to be reciprocally unequal 
and unreasonable.”’ 


This is the language and the attitude of 
a sovereign—not of an official executing 
a law of the Legislature. The “ effete 


despotisms of Europe” are accustomed to | 


this sort of thing, but the theory and the 


practice of representative government in | 


America have hitherto been that the tax- 
ing power belonged exclusively to the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. Under 
the reciprocity section of the McKinley Bill, 
Congress parted entirely with this preroga- 
tive concerning certain articles, and turned 
over to the President the imposition or re- 





by the retaliatory duties levied on Vene- 
zuelan products by the President’s procla- 


When the first telegraphic summary of 
the decision in the worsted-goods case, 
known as the United States, Appellants, 
vs. Ballin, Joseph & Co., by the Supreme 
Court, came from Washington, the Tri- 
bune concluded promptly that the Court 
had approved of Speaker Reed’s course in 
the House in the Fifty-first Congress. It 
said that it had decided that ‘‘ he was not a 
Czar"; that ‘‘he was attending to busi- 
ness”; that ‘‘the Court had decided, with- 
out a dissenting voice,” that the members 


whom he counted in order to form a quo- 
rum ‘‘were there”; that it declared that 
‘the Constitution had provided a cure for 
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wilful absence, and that wilful silence can- 
not then be made to render the House as 
incompetent as it had been before the cure 
was worked”; and much more of the same 
sort of thing. Commenting at the time 
(March 8) on these youthful inventions, we 
said: 

‘*The Court holds that the rule adopted by 
the Fifty-first Congress for ‘ counting a quo- 
rum’ was within the competency of Congress. 
- + « The propriety of such a rule is not 
passed upon by the Court, and obviously could 
not be.’’ 


These are elementary facts of American 
jurisprudence which every man who un- 
dertakes to discuss the powers of the 
Speaker ought to know. A man who un- 
dertakes to discuss these powers without 
knowing them ought to be a “disgrace 
to journalism,” and some day he will 
be. The Supreme Court has not and 
cannot have any opinion about the ‘‘ad- 
vantages or disadvantages, the wisdom or 
folly,” of Reed’s methods. It does not 
know and cannot know whether he was 
‘‘a Czar” or ‘‘a tyrant” or not. 





The full text of the decision has now 
come to hand. On the question raised in the 
pleadings, *‘ Was the act of May 9, 1890, 
legally passed?” the Court says that there 
is nothing on the face of the bill, or in the 
journal of the House, ‘‘to suggest any in- 
validity,” and that the journals of the 
House are to the Court conclusive proof as 
to the proceedings of the House; that the 
question whether a quorum was present 
when the bill was passed is, for the Court, 
settled by the journal. The presence of a 
quorum was ascertained under Speaker 
Reed’s Rule XV., and as to the validity of 
this rule the Court says: 


‘* Neither do the advantages or disadvan- 
tages, the wisdom or folly, of such a rule pre- 
sent any matters for judicial consideration, 
With the courts the question is only one of 

wer. The Constitution empowers each 

use to determine its rules of proceedings. It 
may not by its rules ignore constitutional re- 
straints or violate fundamental rights, and 
there should be a _ reasonable relation between 
the mode or method of poveeemng establish- 
ed by the rule and the result which is 
sought to be attained. But within these limi- 
tations all matters of method are open to the 
determination of the House, and it is no im- 
peachment of the rule to say that some other 
way would be better, more accurate, or even 
more just. It is no objection to the validity of 
a rule that a different one has been prescribed 
and in force for a length of time. © power 
to make rules is not one which, once exercised, 
is exhausted. It is a continuous power, al- 
ways subject to be exercised by House, 
and within the limitations suggested, absolute 
and beyond the challenge of any other body or 
tribunal.’’ 





It is not always easy to determine 
whether the State Department is ‘‘run” 
by the newspapers or whether the news- 
papers are ‘‘run” by the State Depart- 
ment. There was much perplexity on this 
subject when the Chilian difficulty was 
pending, and it was enhanced in that case 
by the course of the Navy Department, 
which seemed to be on the point of usurp- 
ing the editorial functions of the State De- 


’ 





partment. Latterly, however, the State 
Department seems to have recovered its 
lost ground. In the Washington Star of 
March 15, for example, we read this: 

‘* A State Department official said to a Star 
reporter this atternoon that in his opinion 


Salisbury was purposely delaying his answer 
until po ft gin had a chance to clear for 


Bering Sea. hen they have gone so far that 
any attempt to stop illegal ching for this 
season would be a failure, he will toa 


renewal of the modus pending ‘arbitration. 
It would be too late then, and any agreement 
on the part of Great Britain would be a mere 
piece of political clap-trap, but according to 
the Star’s informant the dilatory tactics of 
Salisbury during the past fortnight would jus- 
tify no other conclusion in the matter.’’ 

In France, or Germany, or any country 
which has powerful armed neighbors, and 
where the issues of peace and war hang 
on a thread, such things could not be pub- 
lished with impunity. Any official who 
could be identified as the author of such 
dangerous impertinence would be dismissed 
from office and lodged in a fortress fora 
term of years, and the editor of the paper 
would be heavily fined. In this country 
we allow everybody to print everything, 
trusting to the good sense of the public to 
reject whatever is anonymous and sensa- 
tional as probably false. Nevertheless, there 
is a residuum of belief that the anony- 
mous and sensational thing may be true, 
and that although the “official of the State 
Department” would no more make such a 
statement over his signature (which is the 
only way he ought ever to make one) than 
he would walk in the street without any 
clothes, yet that this is what the whole 
State Department thinks. It is high time 
that some discipline were exercised to 
maintain common decency in the De- 
partment. If a newspaper which pre- 
tends to report the views of officials of 
the Department refuses to disclose their 
names,a rule should be posted forbidding 
any person connected with that paper 
from having access to the Department. 
This would be notice to the public that all 
interviews purporting to give the views 
entertained in the Department are fabrica- 
tions. We cannot see any other way to 
preserve for the Department the respect 
that ought to be entertained for it by the 


people. 





Although Harrison has secured the In- 
diana delegation to the National Conven- 
tion, his opponents in the Republican party 
do not stop their efforts to prevent his re- 
nomination. Their opposition is based 
upon the assertion that he cannot carry 
his own State again. The chief newspaper 
organ of these Republicans is the Fort 
Wayne Gazette, one of the most prominent 
party organs in the State. Mr. N. R. 
Leonard, editor of the Gazette, has recent- 
ly written an ‘“‘open letter” in which he 
says that Harrison’s renomination would, 
in his judgment, be a political mistake, 


_and that he feels that a large number of 


the party in Indiana concur with him in 
these views. Mr. Leonard’s reasons are 
thus frankly stated: 

‘*Mr, Harrison is not a strong candidate so 





far as Indiana is concerned. It is more than 
doubtful whether he could carry its electoral 
vote this fall, were he renominated. In 1888, 
with the utmost assistance that could be given 
him by such men as Dudley and Huston, he 
oy, — the State by the meagre plurality 
of «, 





There is a distinct recognition here of 
the fact that Harrison owed his narrow 
majority in 1888 to the “ blocks-of-five” 
methods pursued under the direction of 
Dudley. The passage of the ballot-reform 
law has of course put an end to these 
methods, even if Dudley had the dispo- 
sition to assist Harrison again. If Har- 
rison could carry the State by only 2,348 
plurality in 1888, when Dudley conducted 
a boodle campaign in his behalf, it cer- 
tainly seems reasonable to expect his de- 
feat in a fair election this year—reason- 
able, that is to say, if the issue 
between the two parties be the same in 
1892 as it was in 1888. If the issue is shift- 
ed so that Harrison stands as the represen- 
tative of sound money and honest finance, 
there will be no need of bribery to help 
him to carry the State. An honest elec- 
tion under the secret-ballot law will give 
him the State by a majority many times 
larger than ‘‘ blocks of five” could secure 
four years ago. 





The action of the Iowa Republican State 
Convention in endorsing Mr. Harrison, and 
choosing delegates to Minneapolis nearly 


all of whom favor his renomination, shows: 


the hopelessness of the attempt to defeat 
the President’s renomination. Iowa is 
Clarkson’s State, and his old paper, the 
Iowa State Register, came out strongly in 
favor of electing Blaine (meaning thereby 
anti-Harrison) delegates; but the scheme 
was ridiculed by all the other party jour- 
nals of any standing, and Clarkson himself 
was rebuked by receiving the smallest vote 
given any of the four delegates-at-large. 
Everybody but the dissatisfied politicians 
has seen for months that the President was. 
sure to be renominated; even they must 
perceive it after the utter failure of Clark- 
son’s anti-Harrison movement in the State 
which he used to boss. 





Clarkson is a man of the Hill type, and 
he followed Hill’s example in regard to 
the Republican State Convention in Iowa 
for the choice of delegates to the National 
Convention. The custom has always been 
to call such conventions late in the spring, 
but Clarkson, who controlled the State 
Committee, decided to convene it this 
year only three weeks after Hill’s snap 
Convention in New York. But the move- 
ment against bossism which Hill’s methods 
provoked caused a reaction against Clark- 
son also, and when the Convention met he 
found that he had nocontrol whatever 
over it, and that he could not carry out 
his plan of electing an anti-Harrison dele- 
gation. Moreover, the revolt against 
Clarkson’s plot is leading to such an ex- 
posure of the man by his fellow-Republi- 
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cans as he has never had before. The 
Floyd County Advocate, for example, says 
of him: ‘‘This man Clarkson as Post- 
master-General, and as an _ unblush- 
ing representative of the spoils sys- 
tem, did more to demoralize, degene- 
rate, and subtract from the Republican 
party of the nation its manhood and the 
vigor of its strength than all other agen- 
cies united.” There is no State where the 
demoralization wrought by Clarkson’s 
methods is so evident as in Iowa, which 
used to go Republican by from 50,000 to 
75,000 majority before he began to boss it, 
and has now twice elected a Democrat as 
Governor. 





Judge Cooley contributes to the Atlantic 
Monthly for April a strong argument in 
favor of the taxation of lotteries by act of 
Congress. He examines the counter argu- 
ments that such taxation would be an en 
croachment upon the domain of the States, 
and that it would give an implied sanction 
of the Government to vice by sharing in 
the profits of gambling. These sophistical 
apologies for lottery swindling are tho- 
roughly demolished. The taxation of State 
bank notes by Congress is held by Judge 
Cooley to have been a wise, constitutional 
measure, going on all fours with the pro- 
posed taxation‘of lotteries, except that more 
conclusive reasons can be found for attack- 
ing lotteries in this manner than for attack- 
ing State bank notes. Judge Cooley notices 
the recent access of loyalty on the part of 
the Louisiana Lottery people, who have 
promised to retire from business since the 
Supreme Court decided the postal case 
against them. He thinks that we shall be 
in a much safer position if we rely ona 
taxing law than on the promises of re- 
formed gamblers. At all events, he says: 

‘*It will be very well to fortify any present 
law-abiding determination on the part of the 
managers by a law they cannotevade. Then 
they can pension the military chieftains who 
have so long been in their pay to guard them 
against being tempted into the low tricks and 
cheats of common gamblers and confidence 
operators, and retire upon their millions. A 
law that effectually takes their business by the 
throat they wiil bow to with great respect; 
neither promises nor the ‘honor’ of gamblers 
will restrain them from breaking or evading 
any other, when they believe money may be 


made thereby. The seared conscience is not 
troubled with scruples about law-breaking.’’ 





Senator Saxton’s joint resolution for a 
constitutional amendment transferring the 
power to decide contested-election cases 
from the Legislature to the courts, which 
was adopted by the last Legislature, passed 
the Senate last week almost without op- 
position. If it shall now be passed by the 
Assembly, as there is every reason to ex- 
pect, the question will be ready for sub- 
mission to the people for adoption. There 
can be no doubt that it will meet with 
popular approval, for since the experience 
which this State went through after the 
last election nobody except professional 
seat-stealers can wish to have the present 
system continued. That experience would 
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not have been possible had the power to 
decide all contests for legislative seats 
been lodged in the courts. The County 
Canvassing Boards and the Board of State 
Canvassers would not have ventured to 
tamper with the returns had their pro- 
ceedings been subject to final review by 
the courts rather than by a partisan legis- 
lative majority, a majority which in the 
present instance was itself a fraudulent 
one, obtained by conspiracy and theft. 





We recently remarked upon the amend- 
ment to the Copyright Law, now pending 
in Congress, which requires an author to 
deposit a copy of his book for every State, 
to be given to the libraries of State ‘‘in- 
stitutions.” The Faculty of the University 
of Virginia have forwarded to the Virginia 
Senators and Representatives a protest 
against the amendment. They say that 
they ‘‘ regard this bill on the one hand as 
excessively unwise, in that it would en- 
cumber our State University libraries with 
a huge mass of useless literature; and 
on the other hand as grossly unjust, in that 
it would afflict authors and _ publishers 
with a tax always oppressive in character 
and frequently burdensome in amount.” 
The Virginia professors are evidently not 
to be bribed to wink at literary thieving 
by a promise of a share of the plunder. 


We invite attention to the speech of 
Gen. Stevens of Massachusetts on the 
Wool Tariff Bill. Mr. Stevens speaks with 
the highest authority, being himself the 
largest individual woollen manufacturer 
in the country. He has the support of 
other large and well-known manufactur 
ers, including Robert Bleakie, Jesse Met- 
calf, William B. Weeden, Rowland Haz- 
ard, and Arthur Lyman, some of whose let- 
ters he read endorsing the bill now before the 
House. After such a presentation nobody 
can affirm that the bill is inimical to the 
woollen manufacturers. It may be said 
that its reflex influence will be bad by in- 
citing the wool-growers to attack the 
manufacturers, but is it not likely that 
men having such large interests in the sub- 
ject as Gen. Stevens have taken this fac- 
tor into their reckoning also? If they can 
face the jack-o’-lantern of the Ohio shep- 
herds, other people need not borrow trou- 
ble about it. 





A municipal election was held in Bidde- 
ford, Me., the other day, at which 2,158 
votes were cast, the result being a Demo- 
cratic majority of 385. Outsiders have no 
concern in the question whether the Govern- 
ment of Biddeford is administered by Re- 
publicans or Democrats, but there was one 
feature of this election which is of great 
interest to all who are studying the de- 
velopment of our institutions The Jour- 
nal, one of the local papers, declares that 
votes were bought by the wholesale. 
‘There are in our city,” it says, ‘‘ between 
600 and 700 persons [the whole vote just cast 
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was 2,153] who possess no political princi 
ples whatever, who also possess the right 
to vote. They are in the market for the 
highest bidder. So accustomed are they 
to make merchandise of a sacred constitu 
tional right that the mass of them do not 
offer to vote at any election unless for a 
cash equivalent in hand. There is no 
seeret about this The boodle men who 
traftic: in votes do not deny these allega 
tions; they not only admit their truth, but 
boast of their ability to deliver their goods.” 
For years past similar charges as to the 
prevalence of vote-buying in Maine have 
been current, so that these allegations as to 
Biddeford do not come as an entire sur 
prise. They show the crying necessity 
which existed for the passage of a secret 
ballot law. Such a law goes into effect at 
the State election next September 


( 


The ‘State Register and Manual for 
1892," just issued by the Connecticut Secre 
tary of State, gives us for the first time, 
though in clumsy shape and without 
any summary, the results of the present 
license law in that commonwealth. There 
are 168 towns in the State, of which we 
tind that 82 have “license” of liquor sell 
ing, 81 have ‘‘ no license,” from four towns 
there are ‘‘no returns,” and in one 
town the last vote on the question was a 
tie. By the locality test, “license” has 
now apparently a slight majority of the 
towns, as compared, if we are not mis 
taken, with a ratio of about three towns to 
two against license during the first few 
years following the adoption of the present 
system,some seventeen vears ago. But by 
the test of population the dominance of 
the license idea is much more visible in 
the State. All of the twelve towns con 
taining cities have license, and of the 
twenty-two borough towns all but. five 
The twelve urban towns and the town of 
Stamford alone contain about half the 
population of the State, so that it is within 
bounds to say that license is accepted by 
towns having not less than three-fourths 
of the citizens of Connecticut,and probably 
a much larger proportion than that. Of the 
eighty-two towns which voted on the ques 
tion last October, ‘‘license” won in fifty- 
eight, ‘‘nolicense”’ in only twenty-three,and 
in one town there wasa tie. In the towns 
which can be strictly classed as factory 
towns only two, Manchester and Wind- 
ham, have ‘‘no license,” and in both this is 
due to special or transitory causes. The 
figures are of direct interest as indicating 
how license gradually outstrips prohibition 
in an old New England State, where both 
systems have worked side by side during a 
considerable time. Perhaps the foremost 
reason why ‘no license” diminishes un. 
der those conditions is that a town nor- 
mally favoring prohibition, but adjoining 
a license town, finds that it suffers most of 
the ills of the liquor traffic without taking 
in any fees, and naturally prefers to 
license and tax an evil from which it must 
suffer anyhow. 
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SENATOR HILL IN THE SOUTH. 
THE chief burden and constant refrain of 
Senator Hill’s speech at Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, was Unity. We are accustomed to 
speeches in favor of the Union, and when 
any public man talks of the Union we 
know what he means. But when a public 
man lays great stress upon Unity, we know 
that he means something different from 
Union, although it may be consistent with 
that. What Mr. Hill meant to urge and 
advise by that term was ‘‘ Unite on Me as 
a candidate for the Presidency.” Proba- 
bly this advice was prompted by late news 
from the Empire State showing that the 
Democrats had lost, since their midwinter 
Convention and since they ‘‘ presented” 
Mr. Hill as a unique gift and favorable 
specimen to the party at large, all that they 
had gained during the last two years, and 
something more. No wonder that Unity 
is the burden of song of this troubadour. 
Unity is wanted more in New York than 
in Mississippi. Unity on Hill is impos- 
sible in the former, however it may be 
in the latter, and this fact will become 
increasingly manifest and prominent as 
the weeks roll on towards the Chicago 
Convention. Unity on Hill is impossible, 
because the people who will not unite on 
him are those who care nothing for offices, 
spoils, rewards, places, but only for good 
government. They cannot be reached by 
appeals or threats, because the armory of 
politics contains nothing that they want 
or fear. 

Turning to Mr. Hill’s speech to find 
ideas applicable to the immediate concerns 
of government, and especially to matters 
pending in Congress, we find that he is 
very much opposed to the present silver 
law. Probably Mr. Hill’s hearers wanted to 
know what he was in favor of rather than 
what he was opposed to. If such was their 
expectation, they were disappointed. The 
New York platform, adopted by the same 
convention that presented Mr. Hill as an 
attractive specimen and shining example 
to the party at large, denounced “any sil- 
ver dollar that was not of the intrinsic 
value of any other dollar of the United 
States.” There was no doubt about the 
meaning of those words. If Mr. Hill 
had any respect for his own party in 
his own State, or if he had any self- 
respect, he would say something about 
this all-important deliverance when he 
makes political speeches to Democrats 
elsewhere. If he speaks on the silver 
question at all, he is bound to tell where 
he stands; but he does not. He merely 
tells where the Republicans stand, and he 
does not tell that correctly. But this is of 
less importance than Mr. Hill’s failure to 
say what he is in favor of. He implies that 
he is opposed to the Legal-Tender Act, or to 
the legal-tender decision of the Supreme 
Court, or at all events to the method ‘by 
which it was obtained. But he does not 
say anything on this point out and out. 
If he had said, ‘‘I, David B. Hill, am op- 
posed to any law which makes paper of 
any kind legal tender,” we could have un- 





derstood what he meant. But that is not 
his way. He is as far from saying that as 
he is from saying that he is either for or 
against the free coinage of silver. 

The Southern people are famous for their 
hospitality to visitors. When President 
Harrison, a year ago, fresh from his efforts 
to secure the enactment of the Force Bill, 
made his trip through the South, he was 
received everywhere not only with civility, 
but with hearty courtesy. After such an 
object-lesson it was certain that any De- 
mocratic politician from the North who 
should make a similar trip would be greet- 
ed by large crowds and loud cheers, 
such as Mr. Hill encountered last week. 
The important question is, what the 
courteous hosts really think of the ‘‘visit- 
ing statesman” whom they have entertain- 
ed, and this is already as clear in the case 
of Hill as it was in that of Harrison. The 
New York Senator delivered his speech in 
the Mississippi Capitol on Tuesday. On 
Thursday a canvass was made of the Presi- 
dential preferences of such members of the 
Legislature as could be reached, and only 
eight out of seventy declared themselves 
for Hill, while thirty-one were for Cleve- 
land, with scattering votes for Gorman, 
Boies, etc., and a considerable contin- 
gent for “the man who can win.” A 
despatch from Jackson says that ‘‘the 
complaint is general among the Alliance 
men that Hill did not define himself upon 
any of the economic questions which they 
regard as of vital importance. One mem- 
ber expressed his opinion by saying that 
he (Hill) went back to where the world 
was nothing better than a vapor, took a 
general crack at creation, and failed to hit 
anything he shot at.” 

The failure of Hill’s electioneering trip is 
evident when a canvass is made of the peo- 
ple as distinguished from the politicians. 
Columbus is one of the chief towns of Mis- 
sissippi, and a despatch from that place says: 


‘‘One hundred and fifty of the business men 
of this city were interrogated yesterday as to 
their choice for President. The result was: 
Cleveland, 99; Hill, 38; Boies, 6; Palmer, 3; 
Campbell, 2; Gorman, 1. Hill's speech at 
Jackson has been a disappointment to many 
people here, and has not gained him any new 
friends.’’ 

There is, perhaps, no part of the country 
where the people have more contempt for 
a coward than in the South, and a public 
man could not possibly do anything so 
well calculated to forfeit their respect as 
to address to them long speeches in which 
he is afraid to define his position on the 


burning issues of the day. 








THE SECRET OF WARRIORISM. 


OvR suspicion that a large proportion of 
the warlike literature which appears in 
our contemporaries when we have any dis- 
pute with a foreign Power is the composi- 
tion of patriots under eighteen, receives 
ample confirmation from a despatch in the 
Herald, last Thursday. Daniel Webster's 
observation in 1842 is certainly also true of 
to-day; 

‘* The great body of the intelligent people of 








the United States desire, I have no doubt, a 
firm and settled peace. But there are here, as 
in some European States, agitators, uneasy 
and restless spirits, who desire change, disturb- 
ance, and a new state of things. But a little 
more powerful class among us is made up of 
men of some consideration also, who, although 
they hardly desire war, yet as little desire a 
rmanent and settled ce. They rejoice in 
instances of collision, in all incidents which 
ruffle the waters, and in whatever makes prob- 
able war a subject of speculation and conver- 
sation. I quite regret. to say that our public 
councils are not always free from feelings of 
this kind, and these feelings easily spread and 
kindle under the fanning of patriotic profes- 
sions, and an apparent readiness to offer con- 
flicts to the greatest Powers in the world.” 

Ample corroboration for this is to be 
found in the fact that we never have the 
smallest difference with a foreign Power, 
when our newspapers and some of our pub- 
lic men do not at once begin to talk of an 
appeal to arms, to count our ships and 
guns, to accuse the other side of ‘‘arro- 
gance and insult,” and ‘‘mendacity,” 
and ‘‘ hypocrisy,” and ‘‘ deceit,” and to as- 
sure the President of the support 
of Congress in case he should imme- 
diately resort to hostilities. This naturally 
excites the astonishment of diplomatists 
in other civilized countries, and puts to 
shame those friends of democracy who 
have been promising the world an era of 
sweet reasonableness under democratic 
government. For the model of diplomatic 
discussion in those countries is that of 
two gentlemen seated at a table trying to 
clear up a misunderstanding or make a 
contract on a matter of business. Our 
model, on the other hand, often seems 
to be that of two hostile ‘‘toughs” 
who have met by chance in a bar- 
room, and are bent on clearing off old 
scores, each watching closely lest the other 
should ‘‘ get the drop” onhim. No better 
illustration of this could be desired than 
President Harrison’s first message to Con- 
gress about the Chilian matter. It was 
full from first to last of the grossest in- 
sults to the Chilian Government, which 
in private life no civilized man would 
think of uttering without expecting to be 
knocked down by the person on whom they 
were heaped. 

The cardinal rule of all civilized diplo- 
matic discussion is, that war shall be treat- 
ed from the first as a probability so remote 
as to be, for practical purposes, an impossi- 
bility; just as in a discussion between two 
gentlemen each absolutely ignores the possi- 
bility of his having to punch the other’s 
head. If at the outset either one of them 
were to take off his coat and his necktie, 
and ask the other to feel his biceps, and 
interrupt the conversation with stories of 
his pugilistic prowess, he would be justly 
considered a ruffian. 

There is no doubt that the newspapers 
are to blame for a great deal of this. But 
as our readers may remember, we have all 
along maintained that a large part of the 
wild talk on these matters in which the 
newspapers indulge must be due to the ex- 
treme youth of the writers to whom foreign 
topics are assigned in some offices, and 
particularly in that of our esteemed con- 
temporary, the Tribune. We have all 
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along held that the impossibility of ex- 
tracting from these journals any dis- 
cussion of the law or the facts of an 
international controversy, was to be ex- 
plained by the general and natural igno- 
rance of boys on such subjects, combined 
with the ebullient, unreasoning patriotism 
which all youths feel between the ages of 
twelve and twenty. In every country in 
the world, it is the minors who are readiest 
to rally round the flag and hurl defiance 
against a world in arms. The ‘‘ Marseil- 
laise,” ‘‘Deutschland, Deutschland itiber 
alles,” ‘‘Rule Britannia,” and ‘‘ Hail Co- 
lumbia” are in their respective countries 
sung by the boys with a fervor of which 
their elders know nothing. But in no 
country but our own are these youths 
allowed to stir up bellicose passions in the 
public press, and propose to fight first and 
negotiate afterwards. 

The illuminating despatch in the Herald, 
of which we have spoken, came from 
Lyons, N. Y., and related to ‘‘ young 
Walter Scott, son of Walter Scott, Chief 
Engineer of the Columbus Construction 
Company of Chicago, and grandson of 
J. T. Williams, editor-in-chief of the 
Dunkirk Evening Observer.” He comes, 
it will be seen, of a journalistic family, 
and lives with his grandfather. His 
age is sixteen, and ‘‘out of school hours 
he assists in the mailing department” of his 
grandfather’s newspaper. But he by no 
means confines his attention to these hum- 
ble duties. He it was who sent that now 
famous letter to the London Times, threat- 
ening Great Britain with political efface- 
ment at the hands of an army of 2,000,000 
Americans, transported in an enormous 
fleet of steel cruisers. Says the Herald's 
despatch: 

‘*All articles that appeared in the Herald in 
regard to Chili were read and reread with in- 
creasing interest and avidity, and he would oc- 
casionally send for copies of the London Times 
so that nothing should escape his notice 
that had a bearing upon the view foreign- 
ers also took of the internal difficulties of 
that country, and upon its relations with the 
United States. In addition to his varied read- 
ing on the subject he has written hundreds of 
pages on the gr ages of Chilian matters and 
the causes of the misunderstanding between 
that Government and ours. 

‘* He is entirely loyal to the Stars and Stripes, 
and the tone and criticisms of the English pa- 
fe were too much for him to tamely listen to. 

e therefore determined, without consulting 
with any one, to give the 7imes, and through 
it the people of England, a piece of his mind. 
He signed a fictitious name, as he was afraid 
his letter might be rejected in case he told just 
who he was. He was much in earnest about 
what he wrote, but could not resist the tempta- 
tion to indulge in more or less imagination 
when speaking of the boundless resources of 
the United States, its ability to raise powerful 
armies, capture Canada and invade England, 
blotting it from the map.’’ 

Now what became of these ‘‘ hundreds of 
pages on the progress of Chilian matters 
and the causes of the misunderstanding 
between that Government and ours"? No- 
body will believe that an ambitious jour- 
nalistic boy threw them into the waste- 
basket after they were written. Unless 
we are grossly deceived, a large propor- 
tion of them appeared as “patriotic arti- 
cles” in this city. The evasion all along 
in the columns of some of our con- 





temporaries of any examination of the 
facts in the light of law, the daily 
threats to let our navy loose on the 
Chilians if they did not submit promptly, 
law or no law, the contempt heaped on 
their courts of justice, the unshaken belief 
that they were secretly preparing to fight 
us, and had men-of-war lying in wait in 
various creeks, bays,and coves around Cape 
Horn, in spite of their forlorn financial and 
military condition—all these were un- 
doubtedly the product of a juvenile ima- 
gination fresh from tales of Indian ad- 
venture, lives of naval heroes and of 
noted pirates and buccaneers. In that 
happy land in which the boyish imagina- 
tion loves to roam, fighting men never 
count the cost or haggle over the 
causes of a scrimmage. They never ask 
whether fighting will accomplish an ob- 
ject, for the fight is itself the object. 
They never inquire in what force the 
enemy is coming, but simply where he 
is, and the bigger his force the better 
they like it. That he is torn by such 
passions as hatred, and malice, and 
above all by envy, passes as a mat- 
ter of course. Willingness to negotiate 
is the mark of a coward, and that the ene- 
my should lie in his “false throat” every 
time he opens his mouth, is what might be 
expected from people who differ from the 
President of the United States. Not to 
support the President when he is “at 
quarters” stripped for action is the 
mark of ‘a traitor,” and finally, a 
people of 60,000,000 must always be in 
the right in a dispute, else what would be 
the use of being 60,000,000? We have 
never happened, in truth, to come across 
stronger internal evidence of authorship 
than these Chilian articles afford. What 
a rattling ‘‘ journalist’ Master Scott will 
make at the age of twenty-one. 


THE SAVINGS-BANK LAW. 


THE officers of the principal savings banks 
of this State have again brought to the at- 
tention of the Legislature the severe re- 
strictions imposed upon them by law in 
the choice of investments, the etfect of 
which is to limit the rate of interest paid 
to the poorer classes on their savings to the 
minimum of about 345 per cent. per an- 
num. The principle upon which the pre- 
sent restrictions rest is a sound one. It as- 
sumes rightly that the classes who deposit 
their money in savings banks do not possess 
sufficient intelligence or commercial know- 
ledge to form correct opinions on the sound- 
ness of securities or on the character of 
the men who manage these institutions, 
and hence that the State must intervene to 


} prevent them from being duped and swin- 


dled. This is entirely wise and just. 
Without some such regulation, savings 
banks could not long exist. The poorly 
informed members of the community will 
put their money with those who offer the 
highest rate of interest and who tell the 
most plausible lies about the prosperity 
of their undertakings. Indeed, this ten 
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dency to run after smooth-talking rogues 
and to force money into their hands, es 
pecially if there is an air of mystery in 
their operations, is not peculiar to the un 
lettered classes. The Woman's Bank in 
Boston and the Grant & Ward “Bank” 
in New York are familiar and well-remem 
bered illustrations of the openness to hum 
buggery of the higher circles of society. If 
the State had made arrangements by which 
the victims of Mrs. Howe and of Ferdinand 
Ward had been restricted in their invest 
ments to savings banks paying only 34, 
per cent. interest, they would all be hap 
pier men and women, and the State Prison 
would not hold some of its present occu 
pants. 

The petition of the savings bank presi- 
dents is very far from being radical. It 
asks permission to invest the money of 
depositors in the stocks er bonds legally 
authorized of any city incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Maine, New Hamp 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Is! 
and, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylva 
nia, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, or 
Missouri, having at the time of the invest 
ment more than fifty thousand inhabi 
ants, as shown by the last Federal or 
State census next preceding the invest 
ment, and a total indebtedness, including 
the issue of stock or bonds in which the 
fmvestment is made, not exceeding 7 per 
cent. of the valuation of the taxable 
property therein, as shown by the valua 
tion thereof made for the assessment of 
taxes next preceding the investment. 
Other restrictions are embodied in the bill 
If the city or the State in which it is situ- 
ated has ever defaulted, the bonds cannot 
be taken. It is provided also that no saw 
ings bank shall invest more than 25 per 
cent. of its assets in the stocks or bonds of 
Cities situated out of this State, or more 
than 2‘, per cent. of its assets in the 
stocks or bonds of any one of such 
cities, or invest in more than 5 per cent. of 
all the stocks and bonds issued by any one 
of such cities, or make any investments in 
the stocks or bonds of any city situated 
out of this State which have been or shall 
be issued to aid in the construction of any 
railroad. 


The law of the State at present allows 
investments in United States bonds or in 
the bonds of any State which has not de- 
faulted within ten years, in bonds of 
counties and municipalities in this State, 
and in first mortgages on land in this 
State. Now the petition shows that the 
deposits in savings banks in this State on 
the Ist of January, 1892, amounted to 
upwards of $588,000,000, while all the out- 
standing bonds of the General Govern 
ment, the States, and the principal cities 
of this State, amounted to only $887,000, - 
000. The bulk of this sum ($649,000,000) 
consists of United States bonds for which 
the competition of the national banks and 
of trustees acting under orders of courts, 
not to mention life-insurance companies and 
private persons, is excessive. Leaving 
these out, there remains only $238,000,000 
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of bonds of the kind allowed by law, and 
for these the competition of other investors 
is very keen. In addition is only the field 
of first-mortgage investment on land 
in this State. Such investments are not 
immediately available in times of panic; 
consequently the trustees of savings banks 
must be sparing in their choice of such 
securities. Moreover, they have to meet 
here the competition of life-insurance com- 
panies which are not affected by panics, 
since their liabilities fall due in a prescribed 
order. 

We have never been able to understand 
the opposition to this moderate extension 
of savings-bank investments. The bill has 
been before the Legislature several winters 
in succession, and although recommended 
by the State Superintendents Hepburn, 
Paine, and Preston, and by the Chamber of 
Commerce of this city, it has always failed 
to become a law. The present petition tells 
us that ‘‘ The only opposition to the bill 
comes from those who fear that an ex- 
tension of the limit of investment will 
cause a rise in the rate of interest on mu- 
nicipal, town, county, and village bonds 
within this State, as the banks are now 
restricted largely to this class of invest- 
ment.” This is a very singular objection, 
applying, as it does, only to bonds hereafter 
to be issued. Asto all bonds now outstand- 
ing the rate of interest is fixed. It will not 
be altered by the pending bill or by any- 
thingelse. If that is the only objection to 
the bill, it ought not to weigh much against 
the interests of the million or more de- 
positors in savings banks in the State. 








THE GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL. 


No impartial observer can have failed to 
note the decline, if not total disappearance, 
of the idea that a great American novel 
was bound to appear in the fulness of 
time, and that it might be looked for any 
day. This expectation was one of the fixed 
articles in the literary creed of the ave- 
rage American but a few years ago. It 
was like the anticipation of the golden 
age or the millennium — a belief more 
instinctive than reasoned, but all the 
stronger for that. Those more reflective 
spirits who paused to argue out the faith 
that was in them assured us that Ame- 
rican culture had now reached, or was 
sure soon to reach, a stage when the re- 
quisite ability and the inspiration neces- 
sary were at command and were employed 
to so large a degree in the writing of 
novels that the happy combination was 
certain to be made some day, when the 
novel that could be called both great and 
American would come forth to meet the na- 
tional aspiration and desire. 

Nor did they leave us in ignorance of the 
marks by which we were to recognize 
that novel when we at last saw it. It was 
to be as fresh and radiant as a young 
giant, for one thing, without a suspicion 
of old-world weariness or despondency 
about it. Then it was to be as broad and 
fertile as the prairi¢s, as‘sublime as the 
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Rockies, as majestic as Niagara, yet withal 
winsome and tender, vigorous, strong, and 
brave—a work, in short, in which the 
whole land and all the inhabitants thereof 
should be presented in expressive epi- 
tome. With this idea and description of 
the novel that was to be, well in hand, 
there was a great deal of critical running 
to and fro.and crying out ‘‘ Lo here!” and 
‘‘Lo there!” Now and then a positive 
critic or not too modest publisher would 
announce that he had finally got his hand 
on the great American novelist, but some- 
how that elusive creature always got 
away before the public caught sight of 
him. Such disappointments, repeated 
often enough, were certain to bring 
about a kind of old-world weariness on 
the part of those who had been so often 
deceived, and it is not strange that their 
faith has become slowly disintegrated. It 
is a long time now since we have heard 
or read a word about the coming of the 
great American novel. 

Meanwhile, American fiction has dis- 
tinctly forsaken the expansive and the il- 
limitable to run after the contracted and 
the limited. Instead of a national novel, 
we now have a rapidly accumulating se- 
ries of regional novels—or, rather, so far 
has the subdividing and minimizing process 
gone, of local tales, neighborhood sketch- 
es, short stories confined to the author’s 
back-yard. Probably New England and 
New England character have had to 
undergo the extremest forms of this lite- 
rary dissection. In one case the operator 
cut so ruthlessly through a nerve—we be- 
lieve it was a Cape Cod nerve—that she 
was sued for libel, on the ground, we sup- 
pose, that her pictures of local eccentrics 
were, as the man said of a portrait of his 
mother-in-law, ‘‘deplorably like.” But 
the process has not been confined to New 
England; what Miss Jewett and Mrs. 
Cooke and Mrs. Slosson and Miss Wilkins 
and all the others have done for that 
section of the country, has been es- 
sayed for the South by Mr. Cable and 
Mr. R. M. Johnston and Mr. Page and 
Miss Murfree and Matt Crim and Miss King, 
for the middle West by Mr. Howe and Mr. 
Garland, and so on. Indeed, it is becom- 
ing necessary for the novelist to hold him- 
self down to a single minor specialty with 
the rigor of the German philologist who 
spent his life in the study of the Greek 
article, and died lamenting that he had 
not confined himself to the dative case of 
it. Thus one author has lately been con- 
gratulated by Mr. Howells for having so 
perfectly rendered the life of Philadel- 
phia! 

At the same time that American fiction 
has thus been leaving the prairies and 
taking up with a pasture, it has also, in 
some of its manifestations, grown a little 
shaky in its patriotism, and shown asneak- 
ing liking for the effete monarchies of 
Europe, and a predilection for foreign 
themes in general. An English critic re- 
cently remarked upon the respect which 
certain novelists called forth for ‘their 





commercial agility.” What he meant he 
explained as follows: 


‘*T mean the sedulous gentlemen with hand- 
bags who scour the earth for local color, bring 
it home, and deliver it at our doors. There is 
Mr. Marion Crawford, for instance—in celum 
jusseris, ibit—who, though by no means an 
old man, has already written with equal dex- 
terity and truth of India, Hungary, Italy, 
Germany, England, and America. And per- 
haps we owe something more than our 
respect to him and his imitators. In child- 
hood we used to be asked, apropos of cinnamon 
and spermaceti, by a Nursery Guide to Know- 
ledge, ‘Ought we not, as we consume these 
articles, to feel grateful to the mariners who 
procure and bring them at such risk from the 
ends of the earth?’ So these writers compel 
our gratitude.’’ 


It must be confessed that at first sight 
this tendency of the modern American 
novel to cosmopolitanism or to parochial- 
ism bodes ill for the old dream of a com- 
prehensive and purely native work of fic- 
tion that would embody, while it unified, 
all the diverse elements of our national 
character. Yet it may be that we are 
really on the road to that for the first time. 
Must not analysis precede synthesis ? Is it 
not necessary to make a minute study 
of each local detail of character, before we 
can undertake a novel that shall be not 
one but all Americans’ epitome? We throw 
out this suggestion to those who have 
abandoned the old philosophy of the 
American novel. If it be asked what 
one brain will be equal to grasping all 
the accumulated details and blending 
them into a harmonious whole, we re- 
ply, first, that there are possibilities in 
collaboration which have not been ex- 
hausted, and, second, that it would be pe- 
culiarly American to bring mechanical and 
labor-saving inventions into the service 
and creation of the great American novel. 
Are there not calculators and tabulators 
in the Census Oftice which work by elec- 
tricity? There is a hint in that for the 
novelist of the future. 

At any rate, we are firm believers in the 
doctrines of demand and supply, the man 
and the hour, and never despair of the re- 
public. Ifagreat American novel is a 
public necessity, come it will. Our phi- 
losophy in regard to it may be faulty, but 
if we only believe in the fact with suffi- 
cient stubbornness, and persist in expect- 
ing it and demanding it, one thing is cer- 
tain—we shall not wake up some fine day 
and find that the great American novel was 
written and published years before with- 
out our knowing it. 
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“SIMULTANEITY ’’ AND ‘‘EQUALITY”’ 
IN BRITISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


Lonpon, March 8, 1892. 


THE adoption of home rule by the Liberal 
party seven years ago took the average British 
elector somewhat by surprise. He had not 
been fully educated regarding the question: 
his mind had not been exposed to a gradual 
process of attrition, as had been the minds of 
the statesmen who had to bear the burthen and 
responsibility of Irish government. And when 
with such statesmen the remaining film of 
prejudice gave way, the elector was much in 
the state of mind in which the statesmen had 
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been ten years before. The Conservatives 
carried the elections of 1886 on the cry of ‘* No 
home rule,’’ but perfect equality—‘* simul- 
taneity and equality ’’ with Great Britain in 
all matters relating to individual freedom and 
local administration in Ireland. Their pledges 
had up to the opening of the present session 
been redeemed by the imposition upon Ireland 
of a degrading and perpetual coercion act, 
and by a land act the discussion of which 
occupied much of last session, and which had 
fallen as flat as their bitterest opponents 
among the Irish party had predicted. True, 
such peace reigned in Ireland as had not 
reigned for fifteen years. But those who have 
any real knowledge of the country and its 
people—those not connected with the official 
classes and so cut off from all possibility of 
real knowledge—know that this peace is due 
not to coercion or fear of coercion, but to the 
ameliorative effect of far-reaching measures of 
land reform, to the impossibility of any people 
permanently maintaining such a fever heat of 
unrest as had been maintained, and to the 
calming influence of the certainty that the 
legitimate aspirations of the country would be 
fulfilled whenever the Liberals came back to 
power. A candid observer would be bound to 
admit that the Nationalists themselves ma- 
terially contributed to the mistaken assump- 
tion that coercion had led to peace. Even 
they had not fully realized the calming effect 
upon the masses of the agricultural population 
of the reforms they themselves had effected. 
They overestimated the capacity of their 
countrymen for sustaining a condition of con- 
tinued unrest, and for making sacrifices in 
protest against a system which, with Macchia- 
vellian astuteness, was put in force so as to 
cause the maximum of appearance and elicit 
the minimum of opposition; and their insist- 
ence that increased coercion would in the pre- 
sent conjuncture be followed by greater unrest 
has not been justified. They were not, how- 
ever, mistaken in the belief that Ireland in the 
long run would less than ever permanently 
submit to the system imposed upon her, that 
she had been educated up toa conception of 
her rights and what she owed to her self-re- 
spect, as she had never before been educated. 
They had not sufficiently borne in mind that 
hitherto she had carried forward her claims in 
wild outbreaks of passion succeeded by periods 
of disheartening lethargy, rather than by 
steady persistence. Protestants might be 
tempted to believe that she acted with less 
persistent stubbornness than a Protestant peo- 
ple would have done under similar circum- 
stances. 


So matters stood at the opening of the ses- 
sion. Mr. Baifour might yet redeem the 
promises of his party in the matter of equality, 
and vindicate his capacity for constructive 
statesmanship, as he had already shown his 
power to rule by bayonet and truncheon. The 
Tories and their Parnellite adherents, loud in 
their demands that Mr. Gladstone should lay 
before the country the details of the Home- 
Rule Bill he would introduce if he and his 
party came into office, made no such claim 
upon Mr. Balfour regarding local government, 
and up to the moment when he rose to pro- 
pound his scheme, no one outside the Cabinet 
had any inkling of its provisions. It was 
possible he might wield the power he undoubt- 
edly holds to pass a great and effective mea- 
sure as an alternative to home rule. Never 
were those more justified who have all along 
maintained that the lithe being, so ready in 
debate, nonchalantly reclining on the Treasury 
bench, would be proved wanting in real states- 
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manship. Few who witnessed will ever forget 
the scene that passed as he unfolded his mea- 
sure—the bursts of ironical cheers and laughter 
from the Irish benches, the amazement and 
amusement of the Liberals, the want of en- 
thusiasm among his own followers; his own 
unintentional summing up of Conservative 
policy in the aphorism with which he half 
apologized for the provisions of his measure, 
that ‘‘It is often better to doa stupid thing 
that has been done before than a wise thing 
that has not been done before ’’; the half- 
scornful way in which he sought to cover the 
threadbare character of his proposals by say- 
ing that ‘‘ after all it is not a measure to be 
compared in importance to the Crimes Act, 
the congested-districts provisions of the Land 
Act, or even the Light Railways Act of 
last session.’’ Now, however, that we have the 
bill in print, newspaper-readers are likely to 
hear more about it, and it may be interesting 
to note its principal provisions. 

To understand the present system of Irish 
local government by grand jury, and the pro- 
posed changes, it is well to bear in mind that 
as Irish land was brought under Anglo-Nor- 
man and British sway, it was divided into 
counties, and these counties into bailiwicks 
or baronies, aggregations of native seisrachs, 
or plough lands, now town-lands. We have 32 
counties, 325 baronies (of varying number in 
each county and varying in size from 1,700 
to 310,000 acres in extent), and 62,205 town- 
lands. Then, under the modern poor-law sys- 
tem, the county is divided into 165 unions. 
Local government of counties is now conducted 
by grand juries, practically selected by the 
High Sheriff, who is appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant. They represent in effect a nar- 
row ring of Protestant land-owners. They are 
transitory bodies, meeting only for a few 
hours twice a year, and having no power, ex- 
cept in‘the county of Dublin, to appoint com- 
mittees or other bodies to look after the exe- 
cution of work when they are out of session. 
The business is conducted by officials, the more 
important of them selected by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. To a certain extent work is initiated 
in ‘‘ presentment sessions,’’ on the recom- 
mendation of the principal ratepayers, who 
are chosen under a complicated system of selec- 
tion. Of the £1,400,000 county rates levied 
over Ireland, about half is spent by the grand 
juries on roads and bridges. The other half is 
levied peremptorily by Government and spent 
on lunatic asylums, extra police, and so forth. 
The taxes are raised off the occupiers. One of 
the prime abuses of the grand-jury system is 
the control of the levy and expenditure of 
money for malicious injuries to person and to 
property. Large sums are frequently drawn 
from the people upon the scantiest evidence 
that the outrage or the loss was malicious. 
Upon a recent occasion a drunken militiaman, 
quartered by the Government in a county to 
which he did not belong, assaulted and injured 
a policeman. Every ratepayer in that county 
had to contribute to him ‘ blood money ’ 
compensation, although they were entirely 
innocent of offence towards him. For the 
widow of Inspector Martin, whose death was 
largely due to the infatuation of the Govern- 
ment in attempting the arrest of a priest after 
mass and in his canonicals, the grand jury of 
County Donegal levied £8,000 on an impoverish- 
ed district. 

As has been well said, ‘‘ The notion always is 
that the way to teach these devils [the people) 
is to make them pay, and any public feeling 
against an outrage is soon lost in indignation at 
the means taken to avenge it.’’ The Irish 
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grand-jury system has for the past forty 
years been acknowledged to be entirely out of 
accord with all notions of representative gov- 
ernment. The Poor Law is administered in 
unions by guardians, one-half of whom, ar 
officio, are practically appointed by the 
Crown. The municipal franchise in Irish 
towns, except in Belfast, is restricted as com- 
pared to the Parliamentary franchise. It is 
not, except in Belfast, extended to women, as 
it is in Great Britain. An Irish town has, 
generally speaking, not one-fourth or one-fifth 
the number of municipal votes of an English 
town of equal population. The control of the 
police and of education is vested in Dublin 
Castle. 

Under Mr. Balfour's bill, the virtual control 
of the police and of education is to remain 
vested in the Lord Lieutenant. Beyond eleven 
of the principal towns, the urban franchise 
stands unreformed; the Government propose 
to retain the power of appointing half the 
members of the poor-law boanis. The grand 
juries stand, and are to levy for malicious in 
juries. Half of the taxes are still to be levied 
and applied peremptorily under precept of the 
judges. It is proposed to constitute county 
councils, elected on the Parliamentary fran 
chise, with peers and women ratepayers in- 
cluded ; voting to be cumulative, il iterates be 
ing disfranchised. From the grand juries, 
from the poor-law boards, certain limited 
powers are to be taken and confided to these 
councils, There is nothing in the proposals to 
touch the imagination or call forth national or 
local patriotism. What is given with one hand 
is taken by the other. Initiative in all matters 
necessitating the expenditure of capital is left 
with the grand juries, or to a joint committee 
consisting half of grand jurors and half of 
county councillors, Boundariss and conflicting 
authorities overlap, as Mr. Knox, a rising 
young Irish member, pertinentiy remarks in 
an article in the Speaker: 


‘* As there are many areas, so there will be 
many authorities. The intelligent voter will 
have to watch the fifteen baronial councillors 
for his barony meeting at one town, the Poor 
Law representatives for his Poor Law division 
meeting perhaps at another, the fifteen coun- 
ty councillors for his division of the coun- 
ty meeting at a third town, the sanitary 
committee for his sanitary district meeting 
somewhere else, not to speak of the other 
local authorities: the governors of the lunatic 
asylum and of the county infirmary, the drain- 
age boards, and perhaps the harbor boards, all 
of which will have the vower to increase the 
burden on the occupier. The popular local 
man who had to attend on all these local 
boards would never find time for any business 
of hisown. The honest man would too often 
give up the work in hopeless disgust. If Mr. 

lfour had been designing a scheme for the 
purpose of encouraging corruption, he could 
not have been more successful.’’ 


Worst of all, perhaps, we have an insulting 
and enervating system of checks and control 
never sought to be imposed upon similar assem- 
blies in Great Britain. This is contained in the 
fifth clause of the bill, and provides for the 
removal of councillors by the High Court 
Julges, on the petition of twenty cess-payers, 
‘*on the ground of corruption, malversation, 
or oppression, or of persistent disobedience to 
the law.’’ This proposal is additionally harsh 
in that judges in Ireland do not stand indiffer- 
ently between classes, or between the people 
and the Crown, but are for the most part Gov- 
ernment and class partisans,and chosen as such. 
A lawyer of nationalist or land-reform pro- 
clivities, no matter what his abilities, would 
have no chance of receiving the ermine. Clause 
5, as it appears in the printed bill, is even more 
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in his introductory speech, in that while the 
rich would have the power of harrying an 
obnoxious county council, the poor would be 
deprived of the power of resisting oppression 
by the provisions as to security being given for 
costs of proceedings. Next to Mr. Morley’s 
scathing denunciations, the most interesting 
passage in the preliminary discussion of the bill 
was that which occurred when Mr. Chamberlain 
declared that, after all, the powers given to two 
Irish judges by clause 5 were no stronger than 
those confided to Judges of the Supreme Court 
in the United States, Mr. Bryce’s reminder of 
the essential difference of the two cases was 
crushing and effective. Within the limits of a 
communication such as the present, it would 
be difficult to make clear the complicated pro- 
visions of a bill under which it is further sought 
to maintain a system of bureaucratic govern- 
ment in Ireland under the semblance of repre- 
sentative institutions. Enough, perhaps, has 
been said to enable the readers of the Nation 
to follow the drift of the discussions likely to 
ensue—if, indeed, Mr. Balfour is really in 
earnest regarding the fate of his measure. 
D. B. 








RENAN’S ‘DETACHED LEAVES.’—II. 


Paris, March 1, 1892. 


MICHELET showed, in his last works, a cu- 
rious sort of sensual sentimentality, that was 
almost a morbid form of senility. It is not 
uncommon to see a man, after having led a life 
of severe labor, end in this sort of sensualism, 
throwing an eye of envy and of regret at the 
past, and longing for the emotions and sensa- 
tions of youth. Who has better described this 
state of mind than Goethe, at the beginning of 
his immortal ‘Faust’? There was a Doctor 
Faust in Michelet, and there is one in Renan. 
Allthe dull work of exegesis has not killed in 
him the natural man; his philosophical dra- 
mas, ‘* Caliban,’’ ‘‘ L’Eau de Jouvance,’’ the 
‘* Prétre de Nemi,’’ and especially ‘‘L’ Abbesse 
de Jouarre,’’ show us a Renan very much occu- 
pied with the passion of love. One of these 
plays was given at the ThéAtre Francais, and 
Renan much enjoyed its representation, as well 
as the wonderful talent of one of the actors, 
Mile. Reichenberg, the very type of the ingé- 
nue; somebody said cynically, after the per- 
formance, in the foyer, when Renan was pay- 
ing his homage to Mile. Reichenberg: ‘‘ Is he 
going to spend upon Reichenberg the money 
he has made with the ‘ Life of Jesus’? ”’ 

Read, for instance, the first chapter of the 
new ‘ Detached Leaves’*; it is entitled ‘‘ Emma 
Kosilis.’’ ‘‘She was not of perfect beauty, 
but her face had an indescribable charm. Her 
eyes were exquisitely languorous; her eyelids, 
which expressed the most imperceptible qui- 
vers of timid modesty, seemed to have a soul. 
Her skin was so fine that the least acceleration 
of life betrayed itself by fugitive blushes—the 
sign of a secret which she did not reveal,’’ etc. 
So Renan goes on, describing a little Breton 
girl. At the age of sixteen, Emma Kosilis 
falls in love with a young man of twenty, Emi- 
lien. The description of Emma Kosilis’s state 
of mind is very subtle; a Darwinian would 
simply say that she was following the instincts 
of the species; Renan says it in other words: 


‘*Emma’s love was innocent as it was un- 
conscious. . . . For whole days she re- 
mained motionless, abandoned to an amorous 
languor, which she enjoyed in perfect quietude, 
as one enjoys a warm breeze without askin 
whence it comes. . . . Naturally she aad 
nothing of her feelings either to the man she 
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loved, or to her family, or to her companions. 
. . . Her timid ing made easy for 
her, without the slightest hypocrisy, that air 
of indifference and premeditated abstraction 
which is inculcated in young girls. What she 
felt was so vague, her ima tion was so 
ure, the conversations which she was in the 
abit of hearing had always been so proper, 
that the idea never occu to her that there 
was anything culpable in what she experienced. 
. . . Any hesitation as to the nature of what 
made her so happy, and of which she did not 
know the name, would have seemed in her 
eyes as sinful as a blasphemy against God, 
against the Church, against its sacraments.’’ 


The crisis came. She heard one day that 
Emilien was going to marry Mademoiselle 
She herself, a few days afterwards, as 
lay-sister, entered the community of the Ursu- 
line Dames, in the little town of . It 
seemed ali very natural; she became a perfect 
Sister, though she never even tried to banish 
from her heart the thought of the beloved. 
‘* She did not distinguish her love from her 
piety, nor her piety from her love. Her aus- 
terities, especially, were penetrated by it. She 
found in them an extreme charm. Feeling in- 
stinctively that a woman must either enjoy or 
suffer, she found in mortifying her flesh a sort 
of ecstasy. She felt a deep joy in thinking 
that she suffered all this for the man whom she 
loved, and in telling herself that she would 
never look upon any other man thanhe. Her 
state of vague love drew from the long psal- 








“modies of the convent a sort of powerful stimti- 


lant and augmentation.’’ She did not, how- 
ever, take the vow; for five years she lived in 
this sort of dream. The wife of Emilien died. 
Emma felt now a great agitation; the two 
young children of Emilien were sent to her 
convent; the father came tosee them. They 
saw each other again, they understood each 
other without a word; and, shortly after- 
wards, they were married. She kept above 
her bed her nun’s scourge. She often re- 
minded her husband of what she had suffered 
for him, and how, during five years, she had 
mortified her flesh so as to keep her love; with 
his permission she wore haircloth on certain 
days. She was as the elect: ‘‘ Quod habent 
desiderant.’’ 

This short story, written in the best style of 
Renan, is a perfect specimen of his method, or 
rather want of method. Nobody ever looked 
with more curiosity on what Darwin called 
the mystery of sexuality. Renan wants the 
man to be conscious, learned, without any 
superstition; the woman of his dreams is un- 
conscious, ignorant, superstitious. If metem- 
psychosis were a reality, 


‘*T should ask, as a recompense for my brain- 
work, to come to life again as a woman, in 
order that I might study the two ways of living 
which the Creator has established, in order 
that I —_ comprehend the two.poetries of 
things. I have reasoned and combined enough. 
I should like, in another world, to speak asa 
woman, with a woman’s voice, to think asa 
woman, to love as a woman, to pray as a 
woman.’’ 


The same idea occurs in ‘‘ The Double 
Prayer,’’ one of the short chapters of the book: 
‘*T am astonished that no theologian has 
maintained that the prayers of men and of 
women are of a different quality. The two 
incenses, borne by the angels before the throne 
of the Eternal, would compose, as they burned, 
the perfect incense.’’ Renan fancies that he 
heard in the Cathedral of Quimper a double 
chorus—that of the men and that of the 
women. The chorus of the women begins 
thus: 


‘*O God, I believe firmly in Thy goodness, 
which causes our hearts to beat, overflows in 
our milk, fills our breasts, nourishes our little 





ones, causes the tranquil languor of our eyes, 
feeds our tenderness. We are sure that 
spirit is in us, when our breasts swell; the eat 
pitation of our bosoms is Thy voice.’’ 


I must confess that, without being prudish, I 
find such talk highly improper—this odd mix- 
ture of religiosity and sensualism. It is almost 
painful to see two such men as Michelet and 
Renan, at the end of honorable, severe, and 
laborious lives, indulge in thoughts and images 
which fill the minds of depraved and impatient 
adolescence. The whole of this ‘‘Double Pray- 
er’’ is of the same sort: the men are dull and 
the women are not nice. 

I find the same preoccupations in the chapter 
entitled ‘‘ Love and Religion’’: ‘‘There is a 
great truth—the fundamental identity of reli- 
gion and love. Yes, the Bible and the Gospels, 
wonderful books in so many respects, are parti- 
cularly so for the manner in which the rela- 
tions of the sexes are handled in them.’’ Sen- 
sualism and optimism—these two words repre- 
sent the synthesis of the long speculations of 
Renan. In a long articie on Amiel he criticises 
him for the mournfulness of his doctrines: 


‘* We must increase the sum of human happi- 
ness. We must speak no more of sin, of expia- 
tion, of redemption; we must speak to man of 
gayety, of goodness, of indulgence, of good hu- 
mor, of resignation. As the hope of a future 
life goes on diminishing, we must accustom 
these transient beings to consider life as sup- 
portable; otherwise they will revolt. Man can 
no longer be kept quiet except by happiness. ’’ 


Is it so easy to give happiness to mankind ? 
Is it enough to offer to us the pleasures of 
imagination? ‘‘All men,’’ says Renan, ‘‘have 
imagination, that is to say, supreme joy, the 
enchantments which never grow old; with the 
exception of a few pathological cases, there is 
no life so gloomy that some ray of sunshine 
does not penetrate it.’’ 

Renan drifts, as you see, into the doctrine of 
Epicurus, only he is not the Epicurean of the 
old school, with his head crowned with roses; 
he is more sentimental, more idealistic, more of 
a dreamer. 

‘¢ The most dangerous error in social ethics is 
the systematic suppression of pleasure. Rigor- 
ously correct virtue is an aristocracy ; site 
body is not equally bound thereto. 6 os ae 
is necessary that the masses should amuse 
themselves. For my own part, I have no need 
of external amusement; but I do need to feel 
that people are amusing themselves around me; 
I enjoy the gayety of others. Temperance 
societies are founded upon excellent intentions 
but upon a misunderstanding. . . . Instea 
of suppressing drunkenness for those who re- 
quire it, would it not be better to try to make 
it gentle, amiable, accompanied by moral sen- 
timents? There are so many men for whom 
the hour of drunkenness is, after the hour of 
love, the moment when they are at their best.’’ 


Here we have a very candid expression of the 
new Epicureanism I was speaking of. I ask 
myself at times if there is not a perpetual irony 
in the sermons of Renan; does he not say: 
‘* We owe virtue to the Eternal; but we have 
the right to join to it, as a personal retort, 
irony. We play the farce which has been 
played to us. We wish the Eternal to 
feel that, if we agree to be deceived, we agree 
to it willingly and knowingly. We are resign- 
ed to lose the interest of our virtuous invest- 
ments; but we would not like to be exposed to 
the ridicule of seeming to have counted much 
upon it.’’ 

Such language is not edifying; there is some- 
thing really unbecoming in this perpetual an- 
tagonism between Renan and the Eternal, 
playing tricks on each other, on a footing of 
intellectual equality ; and at times Renan would 
almost make us believe that there is no equali- 
ty, that the advantage is on the side of man, 
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that he regains in acuteness of perception and 
of wit what he necessarily loses in time and 
space, Man is finite, but his finiteness con- 
denses what is spread for the Eternal in the 
infinite. 

I doubt if such speculations can do any good 
to anybody. I can better understand the 
‘* Philosophical Examination of Conscience,’’ 
which ends the volume, for here we are in the 
domain of pure metaphysics, though even 
there Renan seems to be haunted by his usual 
thoughts, by his perpetual visions. He makes 
us think, at times, of Saint Anthony tempted 
in his solitude. Speaking of love, he says: 

‘The time during which man loves is the 
time of his fugitive life when he is at his best. 
The immense sensation which he feels when he 
thus emerges, in a manner, from himself, 
shows that he really comes in contact with the 
infinite. Love, understood in a lofty manner, 
is thus a religious thing, or rather a part of 
religion. Is it possible that this old remnant 
of relationship with nature could have been re- 
garded by frivolity and folly as a shameful 
remainder of animalism? Is it possible that 
an aim so holy as that of continuing the species 
could have been attached to a culpable or ridi- 
culous act? We attribute to the Eternal, by 
this supposition, a grotesque intention.’’ 

I have said enough: this new volume, though 
it is written in some parts with rare delicacy, 
though the choice of words is of the rarest, 
though some of its parts are highly poetical, 
has left me under an almost painful impres- 
sion. I regret to find so much weakness in 
such a solid intellect; there are thoughts which 
ought never to be spoken; there are secrets 
which ought never to be told. As ‘‘ full many 
a flower is born to blush unseen,’’ full many 
dreams of imagination ought to vanish in 
silence and night. 


Correspondence. 


A MYTH OF THE CONFEDERACY. 


To THE EpiIToR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: The following sample of what I may 
venture to call the ex-post-facto manufacture 
of history, considering the respectability of 
the magazine in which I find it seems to call 
for an early and complete contradiction. 

In the New England Magazine for Novem- 
ber, 1891, in an article entitled ‘‘ Why the 
South was Defeated in the Civil War,’’ by 
Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, we find the fol- 
lowing: 


‘*A much more amusing case is that of Jones 
County, Mississippi. The 3,300 people of this 
county became tired of the burdens of the civil 
war, and by a convention held in 1862 for- 
mally seceded from the State and Confederacy. 

‘** Whereas, The State of Mississippi, for 
reasons which appear justifiable, has seen fit 
to withdraw from the Federal Union; and, 
whereas, we, the citizens of Jones County, 
claim the same right, thinking our grievances 
are sufficient by reason of an unjust law passed 
by the Confederate States of America, forcing 
us to go to distant parts,’ etc. 

‘* * Therefore, be it resolved, that we sever the 
union heretofore existing between Jones County 
and the State of Mississippi, and proclaim our 
independence of the said State and of the Con- 
federate States of America; and we solemnly 
call upon Almighty God to witness and bless 
the act.’ 

** A resolution offering their alliance to the 


United States was not adopted. The sovereign | 


nation of Jones County, with its President, 
Cabinet, Congress, code of laws, and conscrip- 
tion and confiscation acts—nailed to trees, since 
there was no newspaper in the commonwealth 
—was able for some time to maintain itself in 
the midst of the swamps against the troops 
sent to subdue it. Finally, by the aid of field- 
guns, the infant commonwealth was overcome, 
and the authority of the Confederacy was re- 
stored.”’ 
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As Prof. Hart premised, this was an amus- 
ing case of the ultimate application of the logic 
of secession. But, as I was active in those days, 
and became an officer of the army which in- 
vaded the State of Mississippi, and as I have a 
good memory of the current news of those times, 
I began to wonder that I could not remember sc 
remarkable an event. I began to doubt the 
story. I addressed a note to Prof. Hart asking 
for the contemporary authority for the story. 
Not receiving an answer, I wrote to the County 
Clerk of Jones County and to the Governor 
of Mississippi. They courteously responded in 
a few days. E. B. Sharp, Esq., Chancery 
Clerk, says: ‘‘ The report is entire- 
ly false in every particular.’’ Gov. Stone 
sent me the following letter, enclosing a second 
statement from his predecessor, Gov. Lowry: 


STATE OF MISSISSIPPI, } 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, » 
JACKSON, January 22, 1892. \ 
Dr. Samuel Willard, Chicago: 

My Dear Sir: I amin receipt of your letter 
of the 15th inst. in reference to the remark- 
able statements in regard to Jones County, in 
this State, and it affords me pleasure to inform 
you that the whole story is a fabrication, and 
there is scarcely any foundation for any part 
of it. To begin with, Jones County furnished 
perhaps as many soldiers to the army of the 
Confederacy as any other county of a like 
population. A large portion of the population 
of the county was composed of illiterate per- 
sons who had been reared in the interior, far 
from railroads and other means of transporta- 
tion, and mainly without schools. Many of 
them declined to go into the army in the begin- 
ning, but so far as any formal withdrawal or 
resolution to that effect is concerned, no such 
thing ever occurred in Jones County. There 
were a good many who deserted from the Con- 
federate army and returned to their homes in 
Jones County, and they, with others who had 
refused to go into the service, did join together 
in little bands to protect themselves against 
the conscript officers, and resisted the authority 
of the Confederate Government; but there was 
no general organization of such character; it 
was simply small squads of deserters and other 
persons who determined not to go into the army 
if they could avoid it. Many of them were ar- 
rested and put into the army, and afterwards 
performed faithful service to their commanis. 

I enclose herewith a letter from my immedi- 
ate predecessor, Hon. Robert Lowry, who was 
Governor of the State for eight years, his term 
ending two years ago, who was sent to Jones 
County during the war for the purpose of ar- 
resting and returning these deserters to their 
commands. He informs me that many arrests 
were made, and many came voluntarily and sur- 
rendered to him and returned to the service. 
There was some little fighting with these bands 
of deserters, or rather, bushwhacking of his 
men by the deserters; and some of the deserters 
were arrested, tried, and executed; but only a 
few. The whole story is the veriest fabrica- 
tion, and I presume few persons of intelligence 
will believe any of it. 

Thanking you for an opportunity of correct- 
ing this slander upon one a our counties, I have 
the honor to be, with great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 
J. M. Stone, Governor of Mississippi. 


The enclosure, Gov. Lowry'’s letter, in part 
describes the county of Jones as it was before 
the war, and as it now is, with a railroad and 
& prosperous trade in cotton, lumber, and tur- 
pentine, and in part deals directly with the 
question in hand. He says: 


‘* The county furnished nearly and probably 
its entire quota of soldiers, many of whom did 
splendid service. Quite a number deserted, 
and only returned when captured by a regular 
command. No such effort as establishing a 
separate government was ever attempted. The 
men who ran away from the army in the field 
were ignorant persons, and most of them un- 
der the leadership of Newton Knight, and their 
main object was to get back to their homes and 
to avoid being caught and returned to their re- 
spective commands. Knight was an ignorant, 
uneducated man. The story of withdrawal 
and establishing a separate government is a 
fabrication—not the shadow of foundation 

or it."* 
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1 think the testimony I have elicited disposes 
of the tiction completely, and yet I fear it will 
run a long while on the credit of Prof. Hart of 
Harvard and the New England Magazine 
Yours truly, Samvert WiLLarp 


Caicae@o, March 7, 1s 


THE ELEVATION OF BLACK AMERI 
CANS. 
To Tae Epiror or THe Nation 

Sir: Since the refusal of the South to per- 
mit of Federal interference either with the 
education or elective franchise of the negro, 
his Northern friends have naturally concluded 
that nothing in the way of legislation could be 
done to aid him. With the demise of the Blair 
Bill and Force Bill, there has sprung up a 
growing conviction that the South must solve 
its own problem. Discussion of the negro 
question has ceased for the time being. North 
ern ignorance and Southern apathy concern 
ing his condition are enlightened and aroused 
only by occasional outbreaks which excite pub- 
lic attention and sympathy for the moment. 

Such an outbreak, which throws light upon 
the true state of affairs in the South, is the 
movement of a large number of negroes from 
the Indian Territory and Arkansas to New 
York, expecting to colonize in Liberia. This 
movement appeals directly to the citizens of 
New York But it is not so much the fact that 
we must exercise Southern hospitality towards 
these transient visitors, nor the outrageous mis 
representations of the American Colonization 
Society as to existing conditions in Liberia, 
but rather the ignorance and destitution of the 
Southern negro, which make such an imposition 
possible, that claims our attention. <A talk with 
these negroes, or, better still, a trip through 
the South, including a visit in the slums of the 
cities or in the cabins on the plantations, will 
make the point still more clear. The visitor 
will view things differently from the Southern- 
er, who puts up with the negro as best he can, 
laughing at his ignorance and cursing his 
stupidity. The fact that other men’s chickens 
and other men’s Wives are common property 
among the negroes seems strange to the visitor, 
but the Southerner does not notice it until his 
own possessions are encroached upon. 

The South is many millions poorer this year 
on account of the low price of cotton, and 
the negro is the last to receive sympathy in 
his poverty and destitution. The establish- 
ment of manufactories in East Tennessee and 
northern Alabama helps the negro but little, 
as the labor required is either imported or al- 
most entirely white skilled workmen. Those 
upon whom the negro is directly dependent are 
most limited in means, and it now appears that 
the South is not able to solve its own problem. 
Nor can the millennium for the negro be 
brought about by statute. Because the South, 
with faith in the future proportionate with her 
success since the war, does not ask for Federal 
aid, this is no reason why individuals in more 
prosperous sections should not feel themselves 
in duty bound to aid his former masters in 
emancipating the negro from ignorance, abject 
poverty, and moral degradation. Nor can 
this emancipation be secured by proclamation. 
Systems must be devised and institutions es- 
tablished whereby influences and agencies will 
be set in operation which, generation after 
generation, will raise the standard of his in- 
tellectual and moral life and make him an im- 
portant factor in the great industrial develop- 
ments now promised in the South. 

It is possible that a clear statement of the 
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urgent need of the negro, and a suggestion as 
to the practical line along which the remedy 
lies, may find some one prepared to push along 
a work that now lags. These are days big 
with opportunity for opulent philanthropy to 
immortalize itself. The cause of the college 
and the church has received substantial aid 
from generous men of wealth. The fact that 
this philanthropy has been exercised so fre- 
quently and so wisely is one excuse for the pre- 
sent industrial conditions which concentrate 
the wealth of the nation in the hands of the 
few. Persecution in Russia presented urgent 
claims, and philanthropy answered. Now 
pestilence and famine stretch out parched 
tongues and wasted fingers for those necessi- 
ties which a sympathizing world hastens to 
supply. The crowded tenements of our great 
cities have received attention, and philanthropy 
has drawn vice and squalor out into the sun- 
light. Whatever the motive—be it for sweet 
charity’s sake, to so bequeath an estate as to 
leave an undying name, or to claim honor as 
the founder of some institution of learning or 
the originator of some social system—it is a 
laudable ambition, and the fact remains that 
the needs of the hour are being met with cheer- 
fulness and promptness. 

For the evils which now beset the African 
race in the South the surest remedy lies in some 
agency which shall purify their home life. 
Remove the negro girl from the one-room cabin 
where all members of a large family eat and 
sleep, and surround her for a period of four to 
six years with the influences and environments 
of an industrial institute and college, with 
modern methods and equipments, and the 
corner-stone of African civilization is laid in 
the home. If it were possible to establish these 
institutions for negro girls generally through- 
out the South, the next generation would date 
their emancipation from the initiation of this 
movement. There are several poorly equipped 
industrial schools for negroes in the South, 
where the results for good are small because 
the students return each day to the degrading 
influences of their own homes. There is a 
crying need for boarding-schools for negro 
girls, where the moral refinements and practi- 
cal advantages of domestic life can be instilled 
into them day after day and year after year. 
In the homes of the whites such women would 
be treasures as servants; or, as mistresses of 
their own homes, they would be blessings to the 
race. 

Here is the opportunity for practical philan- 
thropy to make a beginning. R. E. L. 

New York, March 56, 1892, 





A WORD WITH ‘‘G. B.”’ 


To THE EpITOoR OF THE NaTION: 

Str: I have always read ‘‘G. B,’s’’ letters 
with interest, and that of last week on ‘‘ Par- 
ties and the Nation ’’ is especially definite and 
suggestive. I am not sure the results of the 
change he proposes would equal his expecta- 
tions; but why not try it in Massachusetts ? 
Why should he not prepare a bill embodying 
this reform, have it introduced in the Legisla- 
ture, and try to secure its adoption? Itis easy 
t put any substantial idea into the minds of 
the people of a State, if it can be clearly ex- 
pressed, to concentrate their attention upon it 
and obtain their assent or disapproval. This is 
the quickest and surest way to find out what 
the people will approve after adequate exami- 
nation and discussion. I am inclined to think 
that ‘‘ the root of the trouble’’ is not wholly 
**in the defective organization of the Govern- 





ment business,’’ but partly in the average 
character and civilization of the people of our 
country. ‘This is something deeper than its 
special manifestations in politics. We needa 
more direct study and analysis of American 
civilization than has yet been undertaken. The 
character of the people expresses itself more 
and more fully through all our methods of 
Government business and all our forms of po- 
litical action. No system or agency can long 
keep our politics much above or below the 
level of our national character, and it is at 
least a question whether any change in methods 
or machinery would eliminate the essential ele- 
ments of the stage of civilization which we 
have reached. J. B. HARRISON. 
FRANKLIN FALLS, N. H., March 16, 1892. 





A NEGLECTED LITERATURE. 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In examining the biographical portion 
of the new ‘International Dictionary,’ I have 
been very much surprised at the omission of 
three of the most important names in recent 
Danish literature: Drachmann, Schandorph, 
and Jacobsen. Hundreds of names are given 
of far less note in European literature. This 
omission is especially noteworthy in the case 
of Drachmann, who is, without doubt, Den- 
mark’s greatest living man of letters, Is it 
not true that England and America, in their 
enthusiasm for the new literatures of the Conti- 
nent, have strangely neglected Denmark ? 
This little country is just now in a veritable 
fever of intellectual activity and literary pro- 
duction, or rather over-production. It is not 
in Norway alone that the impulse given by 
Bjérnson and Ibsen to Northern letters, has 
made itself felt. The three above-mention- 
ed writers, together with Brandes, Rudolf 
Schmidt, Skram, Schjoerring, and some oth- 
ers, have attained a degree of literary merit 
that ought to gain for contemporary Danish 
literature not only the respect, but also the 
attention, of other nations. I doubt if there 
can be found, outside of France, a more pro- 
mising and enjoyable field of investigation for 
the lover of the new and elegant and realistic 
in fiction and in verse. This fact has already 
begun to be recognized in Germany, where 
numerous translations from the Danish are be- 
ing issued, and where belletristical journals 
abound in studies of the new Danish literature. 
In England and America, however, this litera- 
ture is practically a terra incognita, except to 
the few who read Dano-Norwegian. So far as 
my knowledge goes, not a single one of 
Drachmann’s books has been translated into 
English. 

There are several reasons for this neglect. 
In the first place, these Danish writers are 
intensely national. Drachmann’s ‘ Derovre Fra 
Graensen’ is one of the most ‘‘ national’’ 
compositions in literature. Another reason is 
that this new literature has had no advocate 
with us. Gosse has confined himself to Norway 
and to the older Danish writers. The same 
may be said of Boyesen. Anderson is interest- 
ed rather in the ancient writings of the North, 
although his ‘ Literature’ has introduced us, 
at least, to some of the new writers of Den- 
mark. Again, Dano-Norwegian is very little 
studied here in America, and is supposed to be 
exceedingly difficult. It is, however, no very 
great task to acquire a reading knowledge of 
this language, especially for one who reads 
German. In any case, I trust that the time is 
not far distant when some enterprising pub- 
lisher will make it possible for English readers 





to enjoy, in good translations, the more impor- 
tant of the literary productions of ‘‘ Young 
Denmark.’’ MITCHELL BRONK. 


CrOZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
CHESTER, Pa., March 7, 1892. 





AN UNKNOWN WRITER. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NaTION: 


Simm: Some months since I received two 
monographs (manuscripts) on or about the 
same day, one of which was from a friend 
with whom I am in constant intercourse, who 
desired me to review it. They were laid aside 
for lack of time at the moment; but upon 
being subsequently urged, I very carefully 
read the longest one, and found it to be one of 
the ablest treatises upon the tariff question 
that I have ever read or been called upon to 
revise. Believing this to be the one that my 
friend had sent me, I returned it to him, when 
to my surprise he said that it was not his; that 
he concurred with me in my judgment of its 
merits, and that he thought it ought to be 
published. Now I am very much troubled. 
The manuscript in question was anonymous. 
It was not accompanied by any letter or 
request for examination, and I therefore can- 
not identify the correspondent from whom it 
came. I know not what to do with it, asin 
the. time that has elapsed no one has written 
to me upon the subject. Iask for this notice 
in the Nation, in the hope that the writer will 
make himself known. The title of the paper is 
‘* Protection,’’ and it begins with an introduc- 
tory paragraph from an article by Cardinal 
Gibbons, in the North American Review for 
April, 1891. I am, yours respectfully, 

Davip A. WELLS. 

Norwicu, Conn., March 16, 1892. 





VOLTAIRE, NOT PHILLIPS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NartTION: 


Sir: ‘‘Of course errors about matters of 
oral tradition are to be dealt with leniently, 
but they ought to be pointed out before they 
crystallize into the ‘lies agreed upon,’ which 
Mr. Wendell Phillips says constitute what we 
call history.’’ 

Voltaire had written (‘Jeannot et Colin’): 
‘*Tl n’y a certainement d’agréable et d’utile 
que l’histoire du jour; toutes les histoires an- 
ciennes, comme le disait un de nos beaux es- 
prits, ne sont que des fables convenues.’?’ 

A. I. 

NEW BEDFORD, Mass., March 18, 1892. 











Notes. 


Pror. Romanes’s book, ‘Darwin and after 
Darwin,’ is to be brought out in the United 
States by the Open Court Publishing Company 
of Chicago. The work will appear in England 
and this country simultaneously. 

Fresh stories of Brer Rabbit and the other 
brethren are promised, together with some 
autobiographic matter, in Joel Chandler Har- 
ris’s new book, ‘ On the Plantation,’ which is 
at once to be published by the Appletons, with 
illustrations by E. W. Kemble. 

Harper & Bros. announce for immediate 
publication ‘ Love-letters of a Worldly Wo- 
man,’ by Mrs. W. K. Clifford; ‘ Monsieur 
Henri, a Foot-note to French History,’ by 
Louise Imogen Guiney; and Mr. Howells’s 
latest novel, ‘ The Quality of Mercy.’ 

The expiration of the copyright on ‘The 
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Scarlet Letter’ brings with it the announce- 
ment of two cheap editions, one by the Waver- 
ly Company of New York and the other by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. From either 
firm the book may be had in paper at twenty- 
five cents and in cloth at fifty cents. The 
last-named publishers will also speedily issue 
‘ The Unseen Friend,’ by Lucy Larcom. March 
23 was the date of issue of the first number of a 
new religious quarterly, the New World, pub- 
lished by the same house. 

Thought News is to be the title of a new 
monthly, of which the first number is to ap- 
pear in April, and which is to be published at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., under the editorial care of 
Prof. John Dewey. 


Macmillan & Co. promise for early April 
two fully illustrated volumes on the ‘ Remains 
of Ancient Rome,’ by Prof. J. Henry Middle- 
ton. They are also to publish on March 29 
Tennyson’s new play, ‘‘ The Foresters,’’ now 
running at Daly’s Theatre in this city. They 
announce, furthermore, a monthly issue of the 
more popular novels of Dickens in their ‘‘ Dol- 
lar Series,’’ starting off with ‘ Pickwick’ in 
March, ‘ Oliver Twist’ in April, ete. Accu- 
rate reproduction of the text of the first edi- 
tions is promised, with all the original illustra- 
tions, and an introduction to each volume by 
the novelist’s eldest son. 

he Government ‘‘ Atlas to accompany the 
Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies’’ proceeds with a second and third 
part which embrace the defences of Washing- 
ton, of Paducah, Ky.; Northeastern Virginia, 
from Washington to the Potomac; the battle- 
fields of Carnifix Ferry, West Va., Pea Ridge, 
Ark., Shiloh, Tenn., Roanoke Island, N. C., 
Forts Henry and Donelson; the neighborhood of 
Corinth, Miss.; the siege of Yorktown, and 
sundry other maps, surveys, reconnoissances, 
and sketches. 

If one overlooks the faulty style, sometimes 
resulting in nonsense, of Dr. P. C. Remon- 
dino’s ‘The Mediterranean Shores of America’ 
(Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Co.), he may de- 
rive no little instruction from it regarding 
Southern California as a health resort. The au- 
thor maintains and illustrates forcibly the thesis 
that an equable temperature, permitting free 
ventilation, is the prime anti-phthisical condi- 
tion, quite irrespective of altitude, humidity, 
rainfall, etc. He also indicates the great 
variety of situations and climates in Southern 
California, suitable not only for different kinds 
of invalids, but for invalids whose cases appear 
to be the same, yet who do not thrive equally 
well on the same spot. The book is freely but 
somewhat capriciously illustrated with views, 
and also with maps and sections. 


M. Jules Lemaitre has just gathered into a 
volume a fifth collection of his studies of mod- 
ern French literature and modern French life, 
still called ‘Les Corntemporains’ (Paris: Le- 
céne, Oudin & Cie.; New York: F. W. Chris- 
tern), although the rigidity of the formal por- 
trait-essay is now relaxed and the papers here 
presented are often fragmentary. There isthe 
same wit, however, the same honesty, the same 
exceeding cleverness, the same highly interest- 
ing exhibition of the mind of a nineteenth- 
century Parisian, cultivated almost to the 
point of reaction. Among the literary men 
considered in this fifth series are M. de Mau- 
passant, M. André Theuriet, M. Edouard Rod, 
and M. Paul Marguéritte—this last a most 
promising novelist not yet as well known in 
America as he ought to be. Outside of litera- 
ture are brilliant little papers on Boulanger, 
on the philosophy of dancing, and on exiled 
emperors. More than half of the book is given 
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up to the delightful ‘* Billets du Matin,’’ con- 
tributed to the Temps two years ago, and con- 
stituting a pleasant variation on the accepted 
form of the chronique. Easy, graceful, learned, 
charming—these billets du matin give an im- 
pression of Parisian seciety quite different 
from that derived, say, from the Figaro or 
the Vie Parisienne. 


After an interval of several years, M. Fran- 
cisque Sarcey has at last followed his ‘ Sou- 
venirs de Jeunesse’ with a volume of ‘ Sou- 
venirs d’Age Mitr’ (Paris: Ollendorff; New 
York: F. W. Christern), reprinted from the 
Revue Bleue, where the earlier chapters ap- 
peared under the title of ‘‘ Comment je deviens 
conférencier.’’ Perhaps this is a better title 
than that the book actually bears, for the 
volume is devoted wholly to M. Sarcey’s ex- 
perience as a lecturer in Paris, in the prov- 
inces, in Holland and Belgium, in London. Like 
all his writing, it is delightfully frank, easy, 
humorous, and engaging. It abounds in anec- 
dotes, many of which tell against the teller, 
It includes one whole chapter given up to an 
explanation of the lecturer’s art, and setting 
forth, for the benefit of the novice, the rules 
which experience has taught M. Sarcey to de- 
vise for his own use. I1t provides material for 
a very piquant comparison of the old New 
England lyceum lecturer and the Parisian 
conférencter. Especially interesting is M 
Sarcey’s account of the methods of other 
French lecturers, of M. Legouvé, for example. 
Altogether, his ‘ Souvenirs d’Age Mar ’ (like 
his ‘Souvenirs de Jeunesse,’ for that matter) 
is as instructive as it is amusing. 

‘Brighter South Africa’ (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin), by J. Ewing Ritchie, is a pleasantly 
written description of a short visit to the Cape 
and Natal. The most interesting chapters are 
those in which the writer gives the prevalent 
views of the colonists on such subjects as their 
relations toGreat Britain, the treatment of the 
natives, and temperance legis'ation. Some 
light, also, is thrown upon the religious con- 
ditions, and especially upon the peculiar po 
sition of the Church of England in Natal 
There is an excellent map, in which the places 
of the various products of the country are dis- 
tinctly shown. Among these the gold fields are 
very prominent, but in view of Mr. Bent’s 
statement of the immense tracts both of al- 
luvium and quartz which have been worked 
by the ancient miners, the question naturally 
arises whether the gold, in Mashonaland at 
least, may not have been practically exhausted 
ages ago. 

Dr. Bourinot is a recognized authority in 
everything pertaining to Canadian institu- 
tions. The first edition of his work on ‘ Par- 
liamentary Procedure’ had already so high 
a reputation as a trustworthy compendium of 
the law and practice that a new, revised, and 
enlarged edition (Montreal: Dawson Bros.) 
must at once take position as a standard book 
of reference on his subject. His historical 
chapters on the growth and changes of the 
government in Canada from the period of the 
French colony downward will prove instruc- 
tive for American readers. As a study in com- 
parative parliamentary law the book will be 
valuable to parliamentarians everywhere. As 
evidence of Canadian progress in bookmaking, 
the volume shows that in typography, press- 
work, paper, and general make-up, our neigh- 
bors need not fear comparison with the pro- 
duct of the best presses here or elsewhere. 

From John W. Lovell Co. we have received 
the first three volumes of a complete transla- 
tion, by Mr. Charles G. Leland, of Heine’s 





poetic and prose works. Hardly a greater ser- 
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vice could be done to American literature than 
to appropriate for it a writer who in breadth 
of sympathies, keenness of judgment, and irre- 
verence of language seems to be our own, while 
his German romanticism and waywaniness 
add to this that indescribable personal charm 
waich we miss so sadly in most of our stout 
modern realists. While it must be said that 
the only true translator of Heine would be an- 
other Heine (which the present translator is 
not), it is only fair to admit that Mr. Leland 
has approached his difficult task courageously 
and with a good deal of spirit. The three vol- 
umes which lie before us contain among 
other essays and sketches the ‘ Florentine 
Nights,’ the ‘Rabbi of Bacharach,’ the 
‘Book le Grand,’ the ‘ Pictures of Travel’ 
and throughout this variegated and multi 
form matter there runs, even in the trans 
lation, something of the electric current 
from which flash forth the sparks of the origi 
nal production. It is a pity that an author of 
Mr. Leland’s power of reproductive imagina 


, 


tion should not have had a little more scholarly 
conscience. For it is only to the lack of the 
latter that we can ascribe the frequent occur 
rence of most elementary blunders, some of 
them grotesque enough to form the pidee de 
résistance of a freshman blue-book. We sub- 
join, without further comment, a few of them 
—the gleanings of a hasty reading. ‘* Profaxen 
und andere Faxen’’ (Pict. of Trav. i, 
professors ordinary and extraordinary. ‘* Ver 
jiingter Maasstab*’ (ib. ii., 8) =revived pro 
portions. ‘' Reifrécke’’ (ib. 9 travelling 
jackets. ‘‘ Jene Bretter die eine Festung bedeu- 
ten’’ (ib. 67; an allusion, of course, to the 
‘** Bretter die die Welt bedeuten '') = planks 
which lead to a prison. ‘* Die aufgeklirten 
Bauche, denen jene MessgewAnder viel zu 
weit ’’ (ib. p. 259)—the enlightened bellies, a 
world too wide for the chasubles—ete., ete. 

The sixth and closing paper of the series on 
Britannic Confederation in the Scottish Geo- 
graphical Magazine is by Lord Thring, former- 
ly Parliamentary Counsel. It is an interesting 
statement of the present relations of the 
Colonies, as distinct from the Dependencies, to 
the mother country, together with a few sug- 
gestions as to the manner in which the bonds 
can be drawn closer. As the whole trade of 
the United Kingdom with Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and Cape Colony is less than 12 
per cent. of her foreign trade, the writer scouts 
the idea that it should give up free trade for 
protection, but holds that they should alter 
their commercial relations in the direction of 
free trade. He also advocates, with Sir John 
Colomb, the formation of an Imperial army 
and navy, apart from the British army and 
navy, to which each colony should contribute 
men and ships, to be used in the colony in 
case of attack, but not for foreign service ex- 
cept with their own consent. Among minor 
details are the elevation of the Agent-General 
to a position akin to that of a minister of a 
foreign State, freer postage, and the inter- 
change of the civil services. Illustrative of 
the whole series is an excellent map of the 
world so colored as to show not only the extent 
of the empire, but also the countries in which it 
has a monopoly of the foreign commerce (more 
than 50 per cent. of the imports and exports 
combined), British-owned steamship lines, 
naval and coaling stations, as well as all places 
in which are British legations, consuls, or 
vice-consuls. 

The double fascicule of the Bulletino della 
Societa Dantesca Italiana (September, 1591) 
contains a report of progress from the commit- 
tee appointed, at the organization of the socie- 
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ty in 1889, to prepare a new uniform text of 
Dante’s complete works. Prof. Michele Barbi, 
to whom the ‘ Vita Nuova’ and the ‘ Rime’ were 
assigned, is already well along in the prepara- 
tion of the former, and Profs. Bartoli, D’An- 
cona, and Del Lungo publish in this number a 
‘“‘canon’’ of doubtful readings, which will 
serve as tests for MSS. of the ‘ Divine Come- 
dy,’ with explicit directions for their use. The 
society has also taken in charge an excellent 
plan, originating with the late Lord Vernon, 
of collecting photographs and other adequate 
reproductions of the various places and objects 
commemorated in the great poem. The pros- 
pectus includes more than two hundred sub- 
jects, the materials for illustrating a third of 
which are already at hand. 

Societies founded for the special encourage- 
ment of the study of Dante’s works and 
time have not as a rule been long-lived. 
The most famous has been the Deutsche 
Dante Gesellschaft, whose Year Books con- 
tained a large amount of valuable mat- 
ter. The oldest in existence is that which 
naturally grew up at Cambridge under the in- 
fluence of Longfellow, Lowell, and Norton, 
and was definitely established in 1880, since 
which date it has annually published reports 
with accompanying essays or bibliographies. 
Next (1889) came the Italian Dante Society, 
whose Bulletin is mentioned above, with its 
headquarters in Florence and branches in va- 
rious cities throughout the kingdom. Last is 
the ‘‘ American Dante Society ’’—located in 
this city, with branches in Brooklyn and Phila- 
delphia—whose Year Book for 1890-1, now be- 
fore us, shows a membership of considerably 
over two hundred. It also contains addresses 
before the Society by Drs. M. R. Vincent, 
Thomas Davidson, and W. T. Harris. A sum 
has been set apart from the treasury for the 
purchase of books for the library of the Society, 
which, for readiness of access, is to be placed 
in charge of some public institution. 

The mail from Holland brings news of the 
death of Dr. Frederik Gerrit Slothouwer, a 
scholar well known to all Americans who have 
visited Friesland, and especially Leeuwarden, 
in the interest of research. He wrote the 
history of the University of Franeker—whose 
professors and students so actively influenced 
Dutch opinion favorably to American inde- 
pendence—and other historical works. At the 
time of his death he was Professor in the 
Gymnasium and Secretary in several languages 
for the Friesland Historical and Archeological 
Society. 

We have before spoken of the influence of 
Toynbee Hall in getting the ratepayers of 
the Whitechapel district in London to vote for 
a free public library, and now have to record 
the gift of £6,454 by Mr. Passmore Edwards, 
to meet the estimated cost of the library 
building. Other subscriptions in hand will 
pay for the site, the fittings, and the books to 
begin with, so that the whole of the tax levied 
can be devoted to the working expenses and 
the development of the library. 


—The second volume of the so-called national 
edition of the works of Galileo Galilei (Flor- 
ence: Barbéra), published under the auspices 
of the King of Italy and with the aid of funds 
voted by the Italian Parliament, is considerably 
stouter than its predecessor, to which we 
called attention about a year ago. In this 
second instalment of the monumental work, 
the editor, Prof. Favaro, fully sustains the 
reputation he had acquired for critical discern- 
ment, excellent taste, and exact and many- 





sided scholarship. It contains a number of 


treatises embodying the results of researches 
made while Galileo was professor at Padua, 
between 1592 and 1610, and never before print- 
ed. During this period he delivered a course of 
lectures on military science, and especially on 
fortification, which attracted unusual atten- 
tion, and there is a tradition that Gustavus 
Adolphus as a youth of fourteen came to Padua 
to profit by this instruction. According to the 
testimony of Oxenstiern, the Swedish prince 
showed remarkable knowledge of the science 
of war before he ascended the throne in the 
seventeenth year of his age, and the legend 
may have originated in an attempt to account 
for this precocity. These lectures, in which 
Galileo treats the subject as a branch of ap- 
plied mathematics and anticipated by three- 
quarters of a century the principle so success- 
fully employed by Vauban in the polygonal 
construction of bastion fortifications, have been 
preserved in only a few manuscripts, and 
are now published with the original geo- 
metrical drawings for the first time. The 
rest of the volume consists of treatises on 
mechanics, including statics and dynamics, 
the second part of the essay De Motu, and frag- 
ments of discourses on astronomy, with the 
‘* Dialogue Concerning the New Star’’ (of 
1604), which, although bearing the name of 
Cecco Di Ronchitti, was essentially the work 
of Galileo. Exceedingly interesting is Galileo’s 
letter of March 30, 1597, to his old instructor 
at Pisa, Jacopo Mazzoni da Cesena, who, in a 
treatise De Comparatione Aristotelis et Pla- 
tonis, had set himself in opposition to the 
Copernican system, and is very politely, but 
quite decidedly, refuted by his former pupil. 
Galileo’s invention of the sector in 1597 was 
contested by a rival astronomer and bitter 
enemy, Baltasare Capra, who had the effront- 
ery to claim this distinction for himself. Prof. 
Favaro has published the documents referring 
to this controversy, including Capra’s pam- 
phlet with Galileo’s marginal annotations and 
a separate defence of his rights by the latter, 
who denounces his adversary as a slanderer 
and swindler. The practical value of the 
volume is greatly enhanced by a complete 
index of proper names. 


—The strong feeling excited by the forced 
retirement of Prince Bismarck has given rise 
to a voluminous literature of which he is the 
central figure. Many of these works are polem- 
ical and partisan pamphlets of an ephemeral 
character, while others are the result of 
thorough research and have a permanent value. 
Of the latter class the most important is per- 
haps Horst Kohl’s ‘ First Bismarck, Regesten 
zu einer wissenschaftlichen Biographie des 
ersten Deutschen Reichskanzlers’ (Leipzig : 
Renger, 1891; vol. i., pp. xii., 418). The first 
volume contains a succinct chronological record 
of all the acts of Bismarck relating to public 
affairs on nearly every day of the year from 
1815 to 1871. The usefulness of such a register 
of the life of an eminent statesman, as a book 
of reference and as a storehouse of facts for 
biographical and historical purposes, is obvious, 
and will be fully appreciated by all who have 
had occasion to look up information of this 
kind. Of special interest to rhetoricians is 
Hugo Bliimmer’s ‘ Der bildliche Ausdruck in 
den Reden des Firsten Bismarck ’ (Leipzig: 
Hirzel, 1891; pp. vi., 198). The Zurich pro- 
fessor has studied Bismarck’s speeches from 
1847 to 1889 with sole reference to their rhe- 
torical character, collecting and classifying the 
most striking imagery, similes, metaphors, 
historical, literary, and poetical allusions, 
proverbial phrases, tropes suggested by popu- 





lar customs or derived from social and domes- 
tic life, and other forms of oratorical decoration 
and illustration. Many, and indeed most, of 
these figures are, of course, not original with 
the German Chancellor, but the common prop- 
erty of mankind; characteristic of him is his 
uniformly happy choice of them. The work is 
thoroughly well done. Fortunately for Prof. 
Blimmer’s purpose, the speeches of Bismarck 
have been published in sixteen small octavo 
volumes, entitled ‘ Fiirst Bismarck als Redner’ 
(Stuttgart). It is a complete collection of his 
parliamentary speeches since 1847, edited and 
chronologically arranged according to sub- 
jects, with notes and introductions by W. Bbhm 
and A. Dove. Another earlier edition of the 
same statesman’s speeches, designed to give a 
connected survey of his political career and 
parliamentary triumphs, is Friedrich Thudi- 
chum’s ‘ Bismarcks parlamentarische Kimpfe 
und Siege ’ (Stuttgart). Itis in two volumes 
and is intended chiefly to justify the Imperial 
Chancellor’s policy as embodied in the legisla- 
tive enactments with which his name is identi- 
fied, and only incidentally to illustrate his cha- 
racteristics as an orator. It would be strange 
if the German muse should fail to sing the 
praises of Bismarck, but ballad-doggerel like 
Rudolf Genée’s ‘ Bismarckiade fiirs deutsche 
Volk ’ (Berlin: Hofmann) is anything but a 
worthy expression of national gratitude and 
admiration. Less ambitious and really en- 
joyable is ‘Ein Miarchen vom Bismarck und 
der Kaiserkrone’ (Frankfort: Rommel), in 
which an anonymous author has made a suc- 
cessful attempt to narrate for children the 
achievements of Bismarck in the style of the 


sagas. 


—It is a prevalent opinion that common 
schoois, as we now have them, were an Ameri- 
can invention. No legislation, it is asserted, 
taxing all in order that all may be taught can 
be traced back further than to the early laws 
of Massachusetts. Those who deny this asser- 
tion are content with showing something of the 
sort in Scotland and Germany a generation or 
two before the landing of the Plymouth pil- 
grims. The truth is, however, that, as much 
of our social wit is now credited to the ancient 
Greeks, something of our educational wisdom 
ought to be. Twocenturies ago John Locke, 
as an able political writer, was invited to draw 
up a code of fundamental laws for the new 
colony of Carolina, and in like manner, more 
than 2,300 years ago, Charondas, a master of a 
similar type in Magna Grecia, was called toa 
similar task. This was to frame a series of 
statutes for the government of a Greek colony 
founded about 446 B. c., in the foot of Italy. 
This colony was Thurii, and conspicuous among 
the enactments of Charondas was the follow- 
ing: 

** Charondas made a law unlike those of law- 
givers before him, for he enacted that the sons 
of the citizens should all learn letters [or 
writing] (aravras pavddve ypdéumara), the city 
making payment to the teachers. He thought 
that the poor, not able to pay wages them- 
selves, would otherwise fail of the best train- 
ing. He counted writing the most important 
study, and with reason. Through ae 
most things in life, and those the most useful, 
are accomplished—as ballots, epistles, laws, 
covenants. Who can sufficiently praise the 
learning of letters? Only through them are 
the dead held in memory by the living, through 
them those removed in place [as the colonists 
were planted beyond a sea which seemed to 
them world-wide] converse with those most 
distant in geet as with by-standers. [See 
‘* Winter’s Tale,’’ I., 1, 83.] Again, in treaties 
among nations and kings the certainties of 
writing furnish the best pe of persistent 
adhering toagreements. In fine, writing alone 
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preserves the most brilliant utterances of wise 
men and the oracles of gods, nay philosophy 
andall culture. All these things it alone hands 
down to all future generations. Wherefore na- 
ture should be viewed as the source of life, but 
the source of living well we should consider the 
culture derived from writing. Inasmuch, then, 
as illiterates are deprived of a great good, 
Charondas came to their help, judging them 
worthy of public care and outlay. Former 
legislators had caused the sick to be attended 
by physicians at the public expense, thinking 
their bodies worthy of cure. e did more, for 
he cured souls afflicted with ignorance. The 
doctors of the body we pray that we may 
never need, while we would fain abide for ever 
with those who minister to the mind diseased.’’ 


—This extract is from the ‘ Bibliotheca His- 
torica’ of Diodorus Siculus (Book x, § 13), who 
was flourishing at the birth of Christ and was 
the most painstaking chronicler of the Augus- 
tan age. The legislation is worth notice for 
more than one reason. It rebukes the self- 
conceit of those who hold that the education of 
all at the charge of all is an idea born in our 
own time or country. It has also been strangely 
unnoticed by historians who ought to have 
kept it before the people. Thus, Charondas 
and his laws are spoken of by both Grote and 
Curtius, but this law is brought to view by 
neither of them. It is possible that Grote 
never heard of it, for he denies Charondas the 
credit of any legislative originality. Only in 
Weber (‘ Weltgeschichte,’ vol. ii., p. 215) is 
this mother and model of a school law for the 
masses allowed a single line of mention, thus: 
‘* Alle Kinder sollen die vom Staat unterhal- 
tenen Lese-schulen besuchen.’’ Short as is this 
notice, it is not quite correct. The law of Cha- 
rondas did not provide for the instruction of all 
children, but only for that of all sons. Sons 
is the word of Diodorus. Female education in 
common schools, this crowning key-stone in the 
arch of culture—this new thing under the sun 
—we may claim asa Yankee notion, pure and 
simple. 


—A ‘‘ trustworthy history of the city of New 
York’’ can be offered to the public without 
any apology, and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that such a work is to be found in the ‘ Me- 
morial History,’ edited by James Grant Wil- 
son (New York History Co.), of which the 
first volume is now at hand. Many and 
important works have already appeared, 
purporting to be histories of the city, but 
they are for the most part merely elaborate 
and picturesque narratives of imposing events, 
and none of them seeks seriously to trace the 
causes or results of the incidents described. 
What book can claim to be a history in any 
true sense that devotes as many as fifty 
pages to the celebration of the opening of the 
Erie Canal, and not one to the social, econo- 
mic, and political results of the event; that 
ignores entirely the changes by which in 
scarcely a decade the ‘‘ nativist ’’ constituency 
of the city was so transformed as to present a 
majority which was foreign by birth or ex- 
traction, and that omits even to record the 
first great political struggle to which this 
transformation gave rise; that fails almost 
entirely to notice the course of political events 
since 1857—the régime of Fernando Wood, the 
control of the city government from Albany 
established by Thurlow Weed through his State 
Commissions, the supremacy of Tweed and 
the beginning of the movement towards home 
rule through his charter, the reéstablishment 
of Tammany Hall (its organization and by- 
laws should be published everywhere to show 
that it is the most undemocratic political or- 
ganization in the land), and the later struggles 
for simplicity and unity in the administration 
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and for reform in the machinery of elections? 
In none of the many ‘“‘ histories’? of New York | 
are these matters considered. Two-thirds of 
every work hitherto published is devoted to the 
time before 1820, and of this most refers to the 
colonial period, when the city’s population was 
only 20,000. But the New York of 20,000 in- 
habitants has little interest and little impor- 
tance compared with New York the metropolis. | 
The ‘history of New York ’’ which will be | 
welcome will'deal fully, indeed, with the colonial 
as well as the later periods, but will particular- 
ly recognize that modern New York begins its 
existence about 1850, and that its growth since 
then deserves the most patient and laborious 
study and the most exhaustive treatment. In 
one of the best extant ‘‘ histories ’’ of the city 
—a work of 800 pages, recently published, and 
claiming to be complete to the year 1880—eight 
pages are deemed sufficient for the social and | 
political development since 1857! It is to be 
hoped that the ‘ Memorial History ’ will fill 
the gap here indicated. The first volume isa 
satisfactory review of the seventeenth century, 
and if the quality of the work is maintained, 
there seems to be promise of a real history of 
the later times. 


LOUNSBURY’'S CHAUCER.—II. 


Studies in Chaucer, his Life and Writings. By 
Thomas R. Lounsbury, Professor of English 
in the Sheftield Scientific School of Yale 
University. 3 vols. Harper & Brothers. 
1892. 

‘*CHAUCER’S Relation to the Religion of his 

Time ’’ isa very brilliant essay. The attempt 

to make the poet out a Wicliffite is first dis- 

cussed, and its errors of fact and inference are 
exposed. Chaucer, Mr. Lounsbury insists, 
though he satirized the vices of the clergy, was 
in no sense a controversialist or a religious re- 
former: ‘‘ he lived and moved in the dry light 
of the literary atmosphere, free from the pas- 
sions that stirred the hearts of his contempo- 
raries and the prejudices that warped their 
judgments.’’ This is an extreme form of | 
statement, and easily lends itself to miscon- 
struction. Probably Mr. Lounsbury does not 

mean that Chaucer was not in every way a 

man of his age. If he had not been that, we 

should have had to do without the ‘ Canterbury 

Tales.’ Dry light is not the best for some pur- 

poses. Itis a foible of our self-satisfied time 

to think and to call such of the great of old 
as we condescend to admire ‘* moderns’’—that 
is, men intellectually and morally ripe enough 
for the enlightened present, though condemned 
by fate to pass their days ina century too 
young forthem. This feeling shows itself, per- 
haps, in the sentence just quoted. It comes 
out still more clearly when Mr. Lounsbury | 
passes from considering what Chaucer was not 
to a consideration of what he was. Chaucer's 
intellect, he tells us, was by nature sceptical; 
he was never spiritually minded, and, though 
he began his career with an honest, if not an 
enthusiastic, belief in the dogmas of the 
Church, he had become, long before the end 
of his life, something very like ‘‘ a modern ag- 
nostic.’’ ‘* The general view of all his produc- 
tions leaves upon the mind the impression that 
his personal religious history was marked by 
the dwindling devoutness of so many lives— 
the fallings from us, the vanishings, we know 
not how or when, of beliefs in which we have 
been bred.'' Now we are convinced that 

Chaucer was not a saint or a devotee. Weare 

not concerned to prove him a good Catholic or 

even a good Christian. But we cannot think 
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| that Mr. Lounsbury has made out a case 


His conclusion appears to us to rest in large 
part upon a misinterpretation of the spirit of 
the passages that he uses as evidence 

That Chaucer speaks of the Deity at times in 
a way that would nowadays be irreverent—as 
where he remarks, in exalting the beauty of 
Dido, that if God Himself wished for a mate, 
He could find no fairer lady—is a fact of no 
moment in this discussion. The moral Gower, 
whose devout orthodoxy may almost be termed 
notorious, does not hesitate, in emphasizing 
the impossibility of a niggard’s succeeding in 
love, to assert that ‘‘ with gift a man may un 
dertake to please the high God.’’ And in his 
enthusiasm over the reception of Jason in Col 
chis, he ventures upor a still more daring com 
parison : 

“Of him made every man a speche 

Some man said on, some said an other 

But ‘howgA Ae were yortiss } e 
4nd mighte make fire a 


Ther mighte be no more wonder 
Than was of him in that citee Bd. Pauli, ti, 238.) 


Again, Mr. Lounsbury affirms that ‘the 
critical spirit is applied by Chaucer to the facta 
of the Bible as coolly as by the most cold- 
blooded of rationalists or the most scofting 
of infidels.’’ The only example cited in sup 
port of this rather strong statement is the at- 
tack made on Solomon by Proserpine in the 
‘Merchant's Tale.’ The goddess calls Solo 
mon ‘‘a lecher and an idolaster.’’ These accu 
sations, Mr. Lounsbury is forced to admit, are 
Bible truth; but he insists that the charge 
‘* would never have been so bluntly stated by 
a spiritually minded man.’* Surely at this 
point a demurrer may be interposed. The 
charge is not stated by a spiritually minded 
man; it is stated by a heathen goddess in the 
heat of an animated discussion with her Tar- 
tarean husband. However, it will be as well 
not to press this demurrer, for, if the context 
be scanned, Proserpine will be found appeal- 
ing to her Bible ina fashion that makes this 
passage particularly unfit for Mr. Louns- 
bury's purpose. And, after all, was there any 
obligation on the most spiritually minded of 
men to treat Solomon's memory tenderly? 
Has Mr. Lounsbury forgotten that, in spite of 


| Dante's doubts, the author of ‘ Piers Plowman’ 
| felt justified in associating the wisest of kings 
| with the wisest of philosophers, and itr pro- 


claiming of Solomon and Aristotle: ‘* al holi- 
cherche holdeth bem bothe ydampned’’ ? 

The two passages on which Mr. Lounsbury 
mainly relies, however, are the opening verses 
of the Prologue to the ‘Legend of Good Women * 
and lines 1951-1958 of the ‘ Knight’s Tale.’ 
Both these passages are torn from the context, 
and ruthlessly compelled to give evidence with- 
out consulting their neighbors and friends. 
The result is startling. Boccaccio had devoted 
two or three stanzas to tracing the itinerary of 
Arcita’s soul among the spheres. Chaucer 
had admired the description and had used it 
in the ‘ Troilus.’ In the ‘Knight ’s Tale,’ there- 
fore, written years afterward, he preferred not 
to employ the same rather frigid lines a second 
time. His taste had improved, and he accord- 
ingly inserted in the appropriate place a good- 
natured fling at the essential absurdity of the 
original—a fling which he enjoyed the more 
for being as much at himself as at Boccaccio. 
Out of this Mr. Lounsbury has extracted a 
contession of unfaith. ‘‘ Can modern agnosti- 
cism,’’ he asks, ‘‘ point to a denial more em- 
phatic . . . of the belief that there exists 
for us any assurance of the life that is lived 
beyond the grave?’’ Tho passage from the 
‘ Legend,’ which is used by Chaucer merely to 
introduce what he says of the authority of 
books, is thus summed up: ‘‘ Chaucer [here] 
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indicates clearly his opinion that none have 
any real acquaintance with the nature of the 
future life of which they speak so confi- 
dently.’’ Let us be preciser and say: ‘‘ Chau- 
cer indicates clearly his opinion that nobody 
whom he has ever seen has an experimental 
knowledge of the nature of the future life.’’ 
An unexceptionable sentiment, for Chaucer’s 
century or for our own! In all this we are not 
trying to establish Chaucer’s belief in heaven 
and hell or in anything whatever. We are 
merely protesting against what seem to us 
inquisitorial methods. A poem is no more 
likely than a man to give trustworthy evidence 
under torture. 


So eager is Mr. Lounsbury in pressing his 
point that he is ready to assert that Chaucer 
sometimes clothed his attacks on the Church 
in ambiguous language in order to avoid 
trouble. ‘‘It was doubtless essential to his 
comfort, if not to his safety, that his words 
could be taken in a double sense.’’ So of the 
comments on the archdeacon’s curse in the ge- 
neral Prologue. This will hardly do. It is hu- 
mor, not prudence, that led Chaucer to ‘‘ speak 
in amphibologies’’ on such occasions. Once 
more, Mr. Lounsbury declares that it is indica- 
tive of Chaucer’s decline in faith in later life 
that he found ‘‘ his keenest delight in the ex- 
posure of that dry-rot in religion when men no 
longer practise what they preach,’’ etc. But 
Chaucer took no keener delight, to all seem- 
ing, in portraying the rascally pardoner or the 
hypocritical friar than in describing the good 
priest, the pious ploughman, or the unworldly 
clerk. The argument defeats itself. In the 
‘ Wife’s’ Prologue Mr. Lounsbury discovers a 
‘*revolutionary document.’’ This, with the 
host’s raillery of the monk, is Chaucer’s pro- 
test, he thinks, against the celibate ideal. ‘‘ It 
was a triumph of literary art to put forward 
heterodox views prominently, and not subject 
himself to condemnation for their avowal.’’ 
Here Mr. Lounsbury is unconsciously forsaking 
his hard-won ground. The purely literary 
man, resident in the dry light of belles-lettres, 
the non-controversialist, becomes of a sudden 
the social reformer—and that on the evidence 
of the Wife of Bath! The Prologue expresses 
the sentiments of that ‘‘ worthy woman’’; of 
so much we may be sure. To assume that it 
also expresses the sentiments of Chaucer is no 
more safe than to assume that the poct’s mar- 
riage ‘‘was not a success,’’ as Prof. Hales puts 
it, because the merchant satirizes wedlock. It 
is venturesome to select all the ‘‘ modern ’’ ideas 
uttered by any of the Canterbury pilgrims and 
to ascribe them to Chaucer, while we allow 
all those ideas that we think distinctly medix- 
val to remain the property of the speakers. 
Chaucer is a narrative poet, to be sure, as Mr. 
Lounsbury reminds us, but the conditions of 
his problem in the construction of the ‘Can- 
terbury Tales’ demanded that he should be a 
dramatic artist as well. 

© The third volume of the ‘Studies,’ which 
many readers will find the most attractive of 
the work, consists of two long papers, ‘‘ Chau- 
cer in Literary History,’’ and ‘‘ Chaucer asa 
Literary Artist.’’ In the first of these Mr. 
Lounsbury has undertaken a history of the 
reputation of Chaucer. His task was one of 
peculiar difficulty. It demanded not only 
learning and industry in the collection of ma- 
terials scattered through the prose and verse of 
almost five hundred years, but nice discrimi- 
nation in weighing testimony, a just and catho- 
lic spirit in estimating obsolete critical stan- 
dards, and rare powers of selection, combina- 
tion, and arrangement.” The unquestioned su- 
premacy of Chaucer in the fourteenth and fif- 





teenth centuries, the whimsically mistaken 
reverence paid him by the Puritan reformers 
of the sixteenth on the strength of a spurious 
work, his influence on Spenser and the Eliza- 
bethans, the decline of his fame and its revival 
through the vogue of Dryden’s ‘‘ Fables’’ 
—these are some of the subjects which Mr. 
Lounsbury has had to treat. In his account of 
the Chaucer ‘‘ translations,’’ from Dryden’s to 
Horne’s, he has put a neglected chapter of 
literary history into what may be deemed final 
shape. The curiously inconsistent effect of 
the modernizations in keeping the poet’s name 
up while they prevented everybody from find- 
ing out anything about him at’first hand, is 
clearly brought out. In illustrating the mis- 
apprehensions of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, when Chaucor’s language was 
supposed to be hopelessly archaic, his verse 
harsh and often unmetrical, and his diction 
clumsy and obscure, Mr. Lounsbury has been 
obliged to characterize a series of attempted 
imitations of Chaucer, and here again he has 
supplied a considerable lacuna in the annals of 
letters. Ina word, this whole paper is an ap- 
preciable contribution to knowledge. The au. 
thor has so marshalled his facts and has chosen 
his illustrative quotations with such excellent 
judgment that the reader is never wearied or 
confused by their abundance. He has con- 
trived to be methodical without being formal, 
and solidly instructive without deviating into 
dulness. 


The concluding portion of the essay, how- 
ever, we have read with many misgivings. It 
is a plea for modern spelling in our texts of 
Chaucer and for modern pronunciation in read- 
ing them. Special students, says Mr. Louns- 
bury, can always revert to editions in four- 
teenth-century orthography, and can indulge 
their fancy in efforts to reproduce fourteenth- 
century sounds; but for the general reader, and 
even for the man of letters, the spelling and 
the pronunciation of our own day will suffice. 
Only by this process of modernization can 
Chaucer become so well and widely known as 
he should be, and all pedantic predilections 
should give way to these considerations of utili- 
ty. Fortunately, Mr. Lounsbury has tried to 
practise what he preaches, and has modernized 
the extracts from the poet which he has quoted 
in the course of his work. Wesay ‘‘ fortunate- 
ly,’’ for, in our opinion, the attempt to read 
these extracts as thus printed will best counter- 
act the influence which his utterances would 
otherwise exert. In the first place, the cutting 
off of final -e in rhyme quite misrepresents the 
melody and movement of Chaucer’s verse. 
Further, since -e and -en have to be preserved 
in the interior of the line, the reader will not 
fail to notice that the resultant forms are often 
neither of the fourteenth century nor of the 
present time. Again, many words that look 
familiar when spelled in modern fashion, lose 
that air when it is discovered that they cannot 
be accented in modern fashion without destroy- 
ing the measure. In a word, that absence of 
strangeness which itis Mr. Lounsbury’s aim to 
effect, is seen to be attained in no appreciable 
degree. Modern spelling and modern pronun- 
ciation will not make Chaucer’s words familiar 
in look and in sound unless we fall back to the 
practice of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies and disregard the metre. But this is not 
all. The student who tries to read Mr. Louns- 
bury’s modernized quotations will find himself 
in acurious dilemma. Anon and stone, shall 
and all, case and was, shoe and in principio 
will not rhyme. What is the reader to do? 
Shall he content himself with imperfect rhymes? 
Heis mangling the verses of the most melodious 





of poets. Shall he accommodate the pronun- 
ciation of shall to that of all, the pronunciation 
of was to that of case? He is abandoning the 
principle of modernization. With this dilemma 
the subject may be left. We regret that Mr. 
Lounsbury has lent the weight of his authority 
to pervert many who, but for him, might have 
made a shift to acquire some system of pronun- 
ciation which, though perhaps philologically 
imperfect, would at least reasonably well satis- 
fy the requirements of practice. 

The second part of this volume is ina manner 
complementary to ‘‘ The Chaucer Legend,’’ for 
a good portion of it is devoted to exploding 
critical fatuities. Literary critics have always 
been exasperatingly irresponsible; and small 
blame to them, for none of them has ever pro- 
mulgated an absurdity so monstrous as not to 
be hailed by his disciples as a proof of ‘‘ in- 
sight.’? But there are indications to-day that 
criticism is very specially anxious tv emanci- 
pate itself from accountability. The old magis- 
terial way of valuing an author according as 
he did or did not conform to certain arbitrary 
rules supposed to have been laid down by the 
ancients for their own guidance, was bad 
enough; but the new fashion of pretending that 
you are an initiate in some mysterious thought 
free-masonry by means of which your author 
speaks to you directly, heart to heart, in a lan- 
guage which you will do your best to translate 
to the world, but of whose grammar and voca- 
bulary you can give no account, is downright 
pernicious, however interesting as a sign of the 
marked tendency of this age to dabble in occult 
sciences. Peculiarly irritating is this sort of 
criticism when it rests on tradition after all— 
when the critic is detected translating into 
what he calls human speech, not the results of 
some esoteric communion with the astral spirit 
of his author, but the results of inherited mis- 
apprehension and ignorance. 

No great poet has suffered more from the in- 
competency of his critics than Chaucer, and 
therefore much that still passes current as opi- 
nion about him is pitifully out of the way. 
Mr. Lounsbury’s paper is, then, a welcome 
contribution to Chaucer literature. The mas- 
culine qualities of style and judgment which he 
has evinced in dealing with other departments 
of his subject are equally evident here. The 
belief that Chaucer was an inspired barbarian, 
who sang, without art, what the gods put into 
his head, is perhaps not entertained by any- 
body at the present time in quite so grossa 
form as that in which it prevailed a hundred 
and fifty years ago; but various ludicrous no- 
tions founded on that belief are still cherished 
here and there. We may well be grateful, 
therefore, to Mr. Lounsbury for demonstrating 
that Chaucer was his own severest critic, and 
that his constant progress in literary and poetic 
art was not made unconsciously. In dwelling 
on this side of Chaucer’s nature Mr. Lounsbury 
has, perhaps, failed to emphasize sufficiently 
that spontaneity which was an equally striking 
characteristic of his genius. But this is a 
slight defect at most. The chapter is very able 
throughout—clearly and cogently written, and 
not above giving reasons for the faith that is in 
it. It is not only a lesson in Chaucer, but a 
lesson in conscientious and sensible criticism— 
the admirable ending of an admirable book. 

With 1900, the 500th year of Chaucer’s posthu- 
mous fame will be finished. Many scholars are 
busy studying the poet, and much has been ac- 
complished; but heretofore the results arrived 
at have been mainly tentative; and, even when 
sound conclusions have been reached, they have 
usually been put forth in forms laying small 
claim to permanence. Hence the hopeful ex- 
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pectancy with which we wait for Mr. Skeat’s 
promised edition of the ‘Canterbury Tales’; 
and hence, too, our satisfaction in the thorough, 
scholarly, and in many respects final ‘ Studies’ 
of Mr. Lounsbury, which will go far to enable 
American learning to face the coming anniver- 
sary without shame. 





LORD ROSEBERY’S PITT. 


Pitt. By Lord Rosebery. New York : Mac- 
millan & Co. 

THERE is probably still in England, as there 
was in the days of Horace Walpole, a decorous 
predilection for royal and noble authors. A 
more reasonable interest is felt ina life of a 
statesman written by one who himself aspires 
to that part. Lord Rosebery has perhaps had 
the benefit of both these sentiments. His 
work, however, if not masterly, is thoroughly 
clever. It shows, as might be expected, par- 
liamentary experience and familiarity with 
political and diplomatic history. It is lively and 
sometimes trenchant in style, and nowhere 
smells of the House of Lords. 

Lord Rosebery does not note the European 
significance of Pitt’s figure as one of that group 
of reformers before the French Revolution 
upon which history looks back with a wistful 
eye. Seen from this point of view, Pitt is the 
companion of Frederick the Great, Joseph II., 
Catherine of Russia, Leopold of Tuscany, 
Pombal, Aranda, Tanucci, and Turgot. All 
these sovereigns and ministers, imbued more 
or less with the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century, had in their various ways and differ- 
ent degrees been ushering in a policy of en- 
lightenment, beneficence, and toleration. They 
had as their fellow-workers philanthropists like 
Howard and Wilberforce, as well as econo- 
mists like Adam Smith, whose follower Pitt 
was proud to be. The immense influence of 
Voltaire, whether entirely wholesome or not, 
and the homage paid to him and other leaders 
of literature by crowned heads, showed that 
intellect was gaining ascendancy over force. 
A happy change was coming by a quiet process 
over the general spirit of government and 
legislation. War itself seemed to be gradually 
wearing out, and on the eve of the Revolution 
Pitt looked forward toa long reign of peace, 
and to such a reduction of taxation as would 
have enabled him to abolish customs duties 
and thereby probably to open an era of free 
trade to mankind. Why could not destiny con- 
tinue to hold that course? Was it inevitable 
that the work of peaceful improvement should 
be wrecked by a sudden eruption of revolu- 
tionary violence in France; that a reign of ter- 
ror should ensue, staining the course of pro- 
gress with unutterable crimes; that this should 
be followed by the military rule of a Corsican 
marauder of mighty genius trampling the 
civilization to which he was an alien beneath 
the feet of his devastating hosts, and bequeath- 
ing to the succeeding generations the legacy of 
a revived militarism, while the Reign of Terror 
bequeathed its Jacobin madness? Such is the 
question pensively asked by those who care 
more for the character than the nameof govern- 
ment, and desire reform and improvement, 
not destruction and convulsion. In the disap- 
pointing ‘Memoirs’ of Talleyrand there is 
sometimes a memorable werd; and there is no 
word more memorable or more profound than 
his saying that the main cause of the French 
Revolution was vanity. No Roman Talley- 
rand could have said this of Christianity; nor 
was a movement of which the mainspring was 
vanity, likely to end in the regeneration of the 


Heredity may be a principle well established 
in its application to horses and dogs, but it is 
still precarious in its application to human 
genius. Chatham’s eldest son was to all out- 
ward appearances a mediocrity and a total 
failure, both in the Senate and in the field, 
though Lord Rosebery thinks he has discovered 
in him a talent for counsel. His second son 
was illustrious in the very opposite way to his 
father. Chatham was a great war minister, 
but no financier or general administrator ; his 
son was a first-rate financier and ‘general ad- 
ministrator, but as a war minister a noted 
failure. Both were eloquent, but the elo- 
quence of the son was as passionless as that of 
the father was impassioned. To the nation, 
however, Pitt was the son of Chatham, and its 
heart yearned towards him when it was 
wearied by the long reign of aristocratic cabal, 
selfish jobbery, and ill-starred war. 

Pitt was beyond doubt the choice of the na- 
tion, which, as soon as an appeal was made to 
it, ratified, by an overwhelming vote, his ac- 
cession to its leadership in place of the justly 
detested coalition. The consciousness that the 
tide was rising rapidly in his favor, and that 
he had only to hold on till the Parliament could 
be dissolved, must have made his struggle 
against the coalition majority much easier and 
less miraculous than it seems. But it will not 
do to accept without comment, as Lord Rose- 
bery does, the transaction through which Pitt 
was made Prime Minister. The King’s con- 
duct was utterly indefensible. He had a right 
to dismiss the coalition Ministry, call Pitt or 
any one else he chose to his councils, and ap- 
peal to the country for ratification, facing the 
risk of having to take back his*old Ministers 
at a sacrifice of power and dignity in case of 
his defeat. But he had no right to conspire 
against his constitutional advisers, and this 
was what hedid. If the King’s intervention 
to induce the Lords to throw out Fox's India 
Bill was constitutional, why did not Temple 
deliver his message openly from his place in 
the House of Lords? Why did he resort to the 
circulation of a clandestine card? This seems 
a conclusive answer to all apologies for the 
King’s act. Temple was an intriguer of the 
most sinister kind. Pitt cannot escape blame 
for accepting the Premiership at the hands of 
perfidy and intrigue, though the blame will be 
softened by his youth and by the self-re- 
straint, if not self-denial, which he had before 
displayed. Breaches of constitutional right 
are most dangerous when masked, as in this 
case, by personal or extraneous considerations, 
such as the righteous feeling of the country 
against the coalition. Nor could Pitt's own 
position in relation to the King fail to be 
weakened by the consciousness that he cwed 
his place to royal trickery. ‘*‘ Wrong never 
comes right,’’ was the favorite saying of Theo- 
dore Hook. Wrong did not come right even 
here, though the King, where he sought a tool, 
found a master. 

Nothing could be happier or brighter than 
the early days of the young Minister's reign, 
while he was carrying into effect the lessons of 
Adam Smith, raising the revenue by a reduc- 
tion of duties, cleansing the Augean stable of 
oligarchic abuse, and reforming all parts of 
the administration. Slight and transient was 
the shadow cast by his comparative weakness 
in the managemeut of foreign affairs. Dur- 
ing this period he was, as Lord Rosebery says, 
the man of the people, that is, of the middle and 
trading class, beyond which political life did 
not then descend. He was what would now 
be called a Liberal as opposed to a Radical. 





world. 


A Whig he styled himself to the end of his life. 
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If he let Parliamentary reform gradually 
drop, he might partly excuse himself by saving 
that he found practical improvement on the 
largest scale possible without constitutional 
change. In this, however, he was probably 
swayed by his relation to the King. 

The French Revolution brought a complete 
and tragic change. Lord Rosebery is right in 
saying that Pitt did not wish to interfere. He 
held out against intervention as long o@ he 
could. He was, as Lord Rosebery says, the 
most strenuous of peace Ministers. After all it 
was by the French that war was declared, 
though England perhaps had taken the deci 
sive step in dismissing the French Ambassador 
on the execution of the King. It was not easy, 
in truth, even for the least meddlesome of Minis- 
ters to keep the peace with the nation which 
threatened all existing governments with sub 
version by its propagandism, and claimed, as in 
the Scheldt case, the liberty of setting asule 
all treaties and the public law of Europe if 
they conflicted with principles of natural right, 
of which it held itself the ye ive Fair allow 
ance must also be made for the horror and in 
dignation excited in all breasts which revolu 
tionary fanaticism had not steeled against natu 
ral sentiment, by the crimes of the Jacobins, their 
rabid blasphemies, and the cruel murer of the 
King and Queen. Fox, also, by his unmeasunal 
language, made it more difficult for Pitt to 
stand against the tide of anti-Jacobin feeling 
How Lord Rosebery can compare Fox to Lu 
ther it is dificult to understand. Fox was a 
great orator as Luther was a great preacher, 
and the temperaments of both were warm and 
generous; other likeness we fail tosee. The 
character of Fox was largely formed at the 
gambling-table and in the drinking-bout He 
came out first asa violent Tory. Then he be 
came an equally violent Whig, and by his os 
tentatious sympathy with the rebellion at the 
time of the American war helped to drive the 
Tories to extremes. Negg he combined with 
the Tory North, between whom and himself he 
had put, as far as the most solemn words 
sould do it, an impassable barrier of honor 
His coalition having been overthrown by pub 
lic indignation, he again became a Whig, and 


at the crisis of the French Revolution, w! 





he ought to have done his utmost to calm Bri 
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ling by moderate language and by d 
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claiming sympathy with violence or sedition, 
he did his utmost to inflame it by boundless 


laudation of the revolutionists and palliation 


of their crimes. A man might have generous 





sympathies, a winning character, and great 
powers in debate without being wise or even 
very conscientious. Lord Rosebery excuses 
Fox’s opposition to Pitt’s beneficent commer- 
cial policy on the ground that he knew nothing 
of political economy. Was not a man bound 
to know something of political economy when 
he took it upon him to lead a commercial na 
tion ? 


Once swept away by the tide, Pitt seems to 


have shared the panic. His wild language, 
once more quoted by Lord Rosebery, can 
scarcely admit any other interpretation. He 
must be severely blamed for prolonging the 
war on the ground that in his opinion the 
French Government was not sufficiently stable 
and ‘rustworthy to make peace, and for allow- 
ing his Foreign Minister, Lord Granville, to 
intimate that England desired as a condition 
previous to treating with France the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons. Had not the monarchies 
of France and Spain been content to treat 
with the regicide usurper Cromwell? It seems 
not to have dawned upon Pitt’s mind that Na- 
poleon had mastered the Revolution, and that 
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thenceforth, if anything was to be feared, it was 
not revolutionary propagandism, but military 
ambition. Nor can we, with Lord Rosebery, 
justify Pitt in resorting to coercion, even 
though he had Parliament on his side. The 
people of England generally were content with 
their modicum of liberty. The number of 
those who sympathized with the Revolution, 
or even agitated for constitutional change, the 
great alarmist Burke being witness, was con- 
temptibly small. The mob at Birmingham was 
on the side of the Government. Coercion 
called into existence that hostility to Govern- 
ment which it was intended to repress. Lord 
Rosebery says that the State trials ‘‘ cleared 
the air.’’ At the time it was alleged that, in 
spite of the failure to obtain convictions, the 
trials had done good by revealing the abyss to 
the country. But courts of justice cannot be 
properly used for the purpose of clearing the 
air or revealing the abyss: they can be pro- 
perly used only for the purpose of justice; and 
a Government which puts them to any other 
use commits at once a crime and a blunder. 
Carlyle calls Pitt ‘‘a lean, inflexible man.’’ 
Lean he was, but it may be doubted whether 
he was inflexible. His habit of keeping peo- 
ple ata distance was rather a sign that he 
feared influence. He was greatly swayed by 
Dundas, a man far inferior to him in every- 
thing but the lowest kinds of statecraft, as his 
otherwise inexplicable change of front in the 
case of Hastings showed; and we can hardly 
doubt that he was hurried by the tide of anti- 
Revolutionary sentiment at court and among 
the upper classes into excesses of coercion 
which, left to himself, he would have disap- 
proved. The weakness of his health, aggra- 
vated by a bad regimen, of which port wine 
was the principal article, can hardly have 
helped to brace his moral sinew or make his 
political attitude firm. 

. Lord Rosebery defends Pitt’s war adminis- 
tration against Macaulay. Macaulay always 
overstates his case} but here surely he is not 
very far wrong. Lord Rosebery sets the suc- 
cess at sea against the failures on land. It 
would have been difficult to prevent the British 
navy from showing its qualities; but Pitt did 
not, like his father, inspire its victories. He 
cannot be said to have brought forward Nel- 
son. He seems never to have looked into the 
condition of the seamen, and he left their 
abominable grievances unredressed till atten- 
tion was enforced by the mutiny at the Nore. 


‘On land he was unlucky, no doubt, in having 


a Napoleon for his foe; but it was not Napoleon 
who put the Duke of York at the head of a 
British army. Pitt had not a spark of mag- 
netism, nor did his eye discern the genius of 
any Wolfe. His forces were never found on 
a decisive field. He spent himself, as his bio- 
grapher admits, in scattered and isolated 
efforts, costly both in money and life, and in 
which, before the Peace of Amiens, were sacri- 
ficed no less than 1,350 officers and 30,000 men. 
‘* But our fleet,’’ says Lord Rosebery, ‘‘ swept 
the seas and swept all hostile colonies into our 
net.’’ Meantime Europe was being swept 
into the net of France. Against Pitt’s war 
finance, it seems, there is nothing to be said ex- 
cept that the suspension of cash payments, 
like every resort to a forced paper currency, 
or tampering with the currency of any kind, 
was sure to be found ruinously expensive as 
well as demoralizing in the long run. 

In treating of the Union with Ireland, and 
the Irish question generally, the biographer 
is evidently embarrassed by his own political 
position, and we are left in doubt as to his 
real view of the Unioy, He does full justice, 





however, to Pitt’s upright intention. He sees 
that the recall of the Liberal Viceroy, Fitz- 
william, about which so much invective and 
lamentation have been poured forth, was due 
to the indiscretion of Fitzwilliam himself, 
and his departure from instructions which 
bound him to proceed with the requisite cau- 
tion in the inauguration of his new system. 
Pitt no doubt sincerely deplored the necessity. 
He had always been in favor of toleration and 
of justice to Ireland. He had given Canada a 
measure of Catholic emancipation, and he had 
been prevented from extending to Ireland the 
full benefit of his commercial policy only by 
a coalition of Irish jealousy with the greed of 
English monopolists, and with the virulence of 
political factions headed, to their discredit, by 
Fox and Burke. His object in carrying the 
Union was beyond doubt to put an end to the 
tyranny of Protestant ascendancy, to the mur- 
derous strife of factions in Ireland, and to 
government by corruption, at the same time 
consolidating the kingdom and securing it 
against invasion. Lord Rosebery takes it for 
granted that the Union was carried by cor- 
ruption which he calls ‘‘ horrible and whole- 
sale,’? but which he somewhat cynically de- 
fends as the established system. He seems not 
to know that it has been proved that the suppos- 
ed bribes were, in fact, compensations regularly 
assigned under an act of Parliament to the 
proprietors of nomination boroughs in Ireland, 
in accordance with the notions of an age which 
regarded such boroughs as property, and paid 
without distinction to those who had voted 
against the Union as well as to those who had 
voted for it. Pitt would never have beena 
party to pecuniary corruption. Peerages no 
doubt: he lavished without stint; of these he 
was always scornfully prodigal, partly, as 
Lord Rosebery thinks, because he liked to 
swamp the old Whig houses. In criticising 
the means by which the Union was carried, 
people are apt to forget the tremendous motive 
afforded to all who cared for their property 
or their lives by the events of °98. Nor 
was Pitt guilty of any breach of good faith 
towards the Roman Catholics. He had given 
no pledge, but he did his best to carry Catho- 
lic emancipation. He was foiled by the 
treachery of Loughborough and the self-in- 
terest, which disguised itself as bigotry, of ec- 
clesiastics playing on the crazy scruples of the 
King. He then resigned. What more could 
he have done? To pass the measure over the 
King’s veto was impossible, and it would have 
been not only foolish but criminal on the part 
of Pitt to attempt to carry his point by throw- 
ing the Government into convulsions at the 
most dangerous crisis of a great war. His 
resumption of power without authority to deal 
with the Catholic question is equally capable 
of defence. The nation had no other man to 
lead it, and was it to be conquered by Na- 
poleon rather than that a measure of domestic 
reform should be postponed? Mr. Lecky is 
strangely unjust to Pitt on this occasion. 
Lord Rosebery does him justice. Such charges 
as that of premeditated treachery to the Ro- 
man Catholics, or that of concerting a destruc- 
tion of documents to conceal criminal prac- 
tices in carrying the Union, could have been 
made only by faction in its’ most malignant 
frenzy, and Lord Rosebery properly passes 
them over in silence. 

Sparkling sentences not a few might be culled 
from this book. In defending Pitt’s omission 
to patronize literature, Lord Rosebery says 
that ‘‘more Miltons have remained mute and 
inglorious under the suffocation of wealth than 
under the frosts of poverty,’’ and that ‘‘ the 





best literature has been produced by duns.’’ 
This isepigram, not history; but it has in it 
perhaps as much of historic truth as epigram 
requires. Pitt’s elder brother, the bearer of 
the family title, was once likely to die. ‘‘ Lord 
Chatham’s death,’’ remarks Lord Rosebery, 
‘*by the grim humor of our Constitution, 
would have removed Pitt from the Commons 
to the Peers. : It would have been as 
if the Duke of Wellington, in the middle of the 
Peninsular war, had been transferred by the 
operation of constitutional law to the govern- 
ment of Chelsea Hospital.’’? Here Lord Rose- 
bery has in his mind, no doubt, the case of Lord 
Hartington and, perhaps, his own. That ‘‘ an 
ex-Premier in a Cabinet as an ordinary mem- 
ber is a fleeting and dangerous luxury’? is 
an apothegm which at once raises in the mind 
of the British reader the image of Lord Rus- 
sell in the Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen. Per- 
haps the smartest hit is at Addington, who is 
said to have ‘‘ carried into politics the indefin- 
able air of a village apothecary inspecting the 
tongue of the State.’’ Addington, it will be 
remembered, was the son of a physician, and 
was himself nicknamed ‘‘ The Doctor.’’ If he 
were alive, he would be totally incapable of 
avenging himself on Lord Rosebery by an epi- 
gram; but perhaps he might have said that 
even extreme cleverness is not always a sure 
earnest of greatness as a statesman. 
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One of Prof. Hoppin’s essays is on the subject 

of ‘‘ Art in Education,’’ and in it he discusses 

many questions concerning the teaching of art 
in connection with university education, such 
as: ‘* How far shall the study of Art enter into 

a regular academic course? How can it find a 

place without displacing more important stu- 

dies ? Should it constitute a purely profess‘on- 
al school by itself, rather than an academical 
course of study ?’’ etc., ete, A much more 
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important question, which he does not discuss, 
but which is inevitably suggested by a reading 
of his book, is: Who shall be the teachers of 
art? .When we find a Professor of the History 
of Art at Yale College devoting an essay to 
wire-drawn criticism and extravagant lauda- 
tion of the antique Niobe group, the ‘‘inte- 
rest’? of which he thinks *‘is more the subject 
of human thought and sympathy than even’”’ 
the Parthenon figures; when he calls Mu- 
rillo ‘‘an exemplification of all the richest 
and best qualities of Spanish painting,’’ and 
finds that master of namby-pamby ‘‘ appeal- 
ing to the deepest heart of true worshippers in 
all ages and nations ’’; when he ranks Alma- 
Tadema, Leighton, and Turner among the 
Pre-Raphaelites, and Millet among the Impres- 
sionists, and calls Bastien Le Page ‘‘a disciple 
of Millet but especially of Cazin,’’ then one 
longs for the words of one artist who has some 
real knowledge of his subject. And could the 
most inarticulate of painters express himself 
less clearly than Mr. Hoppin does in such a 
sentence as this? 

‘* The atmosphere of his [Claude’s] pictures, 
their aerial perspectives which carry the eye 
and mind into the illimitable, the coloring not 
always serene but sometimes sombre with 
deeper tints, the tender gradationsof light and 
shade,—of evening and morn and fiery noon,— 
the breadth of composition, and, above all, the 
exquisite finish that makes even Turner’s pic- 
tures that hang defiantly by the side of the 
Claudes in the National Gallery of London, 
look a bit imperfect, muddy, and dull-brown,— 
these cannot lose their charm under the most 
advanced criticism; but that they are the high- 
est conceptions of Nature in her real beauty, 
significance, and force, with clouds as they are 
in the sky floating lightly in space and bearing 
the thunder in them, of nature varied with dull 
scenes, with striking contrasts and grim ugli- 
ness in which also there is power, Claude gives 
us little.’’ 

This is so wonderful—style, grammar, punc- 
tuation, and all—that we have not the heart to 
cut it short. And yet Prof. Hoppin wishes to 
teach art in the university on account of its 
influence in forming a ‘‘ clear, vigorous, and 
elegant style of writing.”’ 

Prof. Briicke’s little treatise is a very Ger- 
man book indeed. It is an attempt, by study, 
first of the antique and afterwards of nature, 
to fix a standard of what artists shall be allow- 
ed to find beautiful in the human figure. In 
the latter part of the book some concessions are 
made to individual taste, but in the first chap- 
ter, on the head, the Greek fetish is supreme, 
and Greek noses and Greek mouths are the 
only ones allowed as worthy of reproduction in 
serious art. One of the notable things about 
the unreasoning worship of the Greeks by so 
many critics is, that it is always to the second- 
rate, conventional Greek work that they attach 
themselves most firmly, and that they seem 
almost unaware of the existence of the great 
figures from the Parthenon. Indiscussing, for 
instance, the purely conventional representa- 
tion of the iliac line which obtained in archaic 
and later Greek sculpture, Prof. Briicke makes 
no mention of the fact that in one of the most 
superb of antique figures, the Ilissus, this line 
is treated in a purely naturalistic manner. 
When will the art-critics learn that because a 
statue is antique it is not necessarily good, and 
that the conventions of second-rate Greek 
sculptors are no more binding on the modern 
artist than they were on the really great 
Greeks? When will they learn that art is not 
necessarily the more ideal for bein: less natu- 
ral, and that the greatest idealists have been 
the greatest realists too? Also, that there is 
more than one kind of beauty, ani that the 
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seems beautiful to bim ? 
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That Mr. Jackson’s volume, which was re- 
viewed in these columns upon its first appear- 
ance, should have reached its ‘‘ third thou- 
sand’’ may be an encouraging sign of the 
amount of interest in decorative design that to- 
day exists; but, if there were nothing better 
than this for that interest to feed on, the out- 
look would not be altogether agreeable. For- 
tunately, in Mr. Day’s ‘ Nature in Ornament ' 
(one of a series of ‘‘ Text-books of Ornamental 
Design ’’ by the same author) we have some- 
thing very much better indeed. Mr. Day is 
a practical designer, the merit of whose work 
predisposes one to accept his opinions, and his 
opinions are broad and catholic and clearly 
stated. The numerous illustrations are well 
selected and admirably rendered. His book is 
one to be thankful for. 

Mr. Harper’s book is a sort of supplement to 
Mr. Pennell’s ‘ Pen-Drawing.’ Mr. Harper 
conceives that Mr. Pennell has done scant jus- 
tice to the English pen-draughtsmen, and has 
therefore devoted an entire volume, got up in 
the same lavish style, to them alone. We can- 
not say that he is justified by the result. The 
men not represented in Mr. Pennell’s volume 
will, with few exceptions, hardly add to the 
reputation of English pen-drawing, while those 
represented in both books are quite as well 
shown in Mr. Pennell’s. In at least one case 
Mr. Harper has reproduced the identical draw- 
ing which had already served Mr. Pennell. 
Mr. Harper’s arrangement is careless and his 
style slovenly, while his rabid dislike of every- 
thing American (except American printing, 
which he admits is better than English) is 
amusing. So, also, is his contention that the 
pen-draughtsmen are the only men who can 
draw, and that the painters can only color. 
One may heartily admire good pen-drawing 
without being ready to admit that it i the 
highest of all graphic arts. Mr. Harper's pro- 
tests against plagiarism may do good, but they 
would be more likely to do so if nearly all the 
sin were not laid upon American shoulders, 
and if he showed any appreciation of the exist- 
ence of such straightforward and original 
draughtsmen as Abbey and Eaton and other 
Americans. 

The two little monographs on Watteau and 
Abraham Bosse, reproductions from L’ Art, 
are in the characteristic careful and apprecia- 
tive French manner. They are profusely illus- 
trated and accompanied with bibliographies and 
other aids. Watteau is justly placed among 
‘* celebrated artists.’’ It is only comparatively 
of late that his charming genius has begun 
to be appreciated, and only within a few 
years that his ‘‘ Embarquement pour l'ile de 
Cythére*’ has been given its rightful place in 
the Salon Carré of the Louvre. As to Basse, 
his interest is mainly that of an illustrator of 
the costumes and customs of the seventeenth 
century, but there is a certain grave charm 
in some of his compositions in spite of their 
severity and rigidity. 


Lectures on the History of Literature.  Deli- 
vered by Thomas Carlyle, April to July, 1838. 
Edited, with preface and notes, by Professor 
J. Reay Greene. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ners’ Sons. 1892. 

THIS volume is made from a manuscript copy 

of the notes of Carlyle’s lectures in the spring 

of 1838, taken down by Mr. Thomas Chisholm 

Anstey, a barrister-at-law and member of 

Parliament. They bear in their style abun- 


| dant evidence of fidelity, and give a useful 


impression of Carlyle as a popular lecturer. 
The subject, which is the entire field of litera- 
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ture, is a broad one, and its main topics could 
only be touched upon. The substance of the 
volume is of no great consequence, either 
critically or as an addition to Carlyle’s works. 
The parts of the general subject which specially 
interested him or had received thorough study 
from him, have been handled with more com- 


pleteness and vastly more vigor in his publish 

ed works, such as ‘ Heroes and Hero Worship ' 
and the ‘ Critical Miscellanies.’ Whoever 
wishes to know what he saw in Dante, Luther, 
or Knox may look in these other volumes with 
more profit than would be derived from a 
perusal of this. The omissions, if one looks on 
this as a history of the world’s literature, are 
many and grave; there is nothing notable in 
the method; in fact, considered merely by it 

self, the work is weak. The moralizing which 
pervades the whole, the counsel to action, the 
praise of unconsciousness and silence, the 
gospel of the divine right of great men—all 
this is familiar matter and does not gain by 
the dilution it has suffered. 

The principal value of the book is biographi 
cal in the sense that it affords a birnl's-eye view, 
doubtless tolerably fair and complete, of Car- 
lyle’s culture in the strict humane sense—a 
ground-plan, so to speak, of his knowledge of 
the world’s history and books; and at the same 
time renders his impressions with regard to the 
course of civilization. The defects of his mind 
and the narrowness of its horizons are more feit 
than the strength and originality of his genius. 
His overmastering subservience intellectually to 
German thought and to German literary fash 
ions is made especially conspicuous, and suggests 
again what has long been a cause of wonder 
to us, why none of the thousand essayists upon 
Carlyle has endeavored to make out clearly 
just how much in his theory of life and cha- 
racter was derived from German sources, and 
particularly Goethe, and how much what he 
received was modified by his personality. His 
genius appears to us to have been not that of 
the original thinker, but one simply of ex- 
pression on the literary side and of plodding 
industry on the scholarly side. He took his 
main ideas from others and worked them up 
and gave them individuality by a peculiar 
faculty he had for originality of presentation ; 
and, further than this, he spent years in fur- 
nishing illustrations of these ideas from history 
and biography. He had, to help him, also a 
power of imagination rather pictorial than 
penetrative, with an abnormal and distorting 
tendency to the grotesque; and this told in his 
handling of anything he took up. He was 
never strong as a thinker, but gains his im- 
pressiveness from other and, in the main, lite- 
rary qualities; and when stripped, as he is in 
this volume, of the advantages of his intense 
and violent style, and reduced to the plain ele- 
ments of what he said, he does not strike the 
reader for substance. He is continually making 
the object of his admiration, whether an idea or 
a person, loom larger by surrounding it witha 
kind of fog; he adopts a superior manner, as 
if he spoke with an elongated finger pointing 
at the auditor; and in these pages the mode of 
the thing is too transparent. On the whole, it 
does not seem to us the present publication is 
the work of a friend. Whether as history or 
as criticism, it would hardly pass muster on its 
merits, at the present time, even on the plat- 
form; and as an addition to the many volumes 
of a great writer it is absurdly below the level 
of his performance. 


An Introduction to the Theory of Value: on 
the Lines of Menger, Wieser, and Bohm. 
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Bawerk. By William Smart, M.A. Mac- 
millan & Co. 


Tue work of the Austrian economists is of very 
considerable importance. Following the line 
marked out by Jevons, they have analyzed 
with great subtlety the psychological aspects 
of economic phenomena, and have reached con- 
clusions that are, to say the least, instructive. 
From a certain point of view their position is 
inexpugnable. It cannot be denied that the 
final cause of all industry is the satisfaction of 
human desire. It seems to follow that any 
material object will be sought, or prized, or 
valued, simply as a means to the satisfaction 
of desire. It follows conversely that if it ceases 
to satisfy desire, it must cease to be valued, 
and here comes in the great principle of 
‘** final’? or ‘‘marginal’’ utility. We distin- 
guish wants according to their urgency; in 
other words, if we cannot satisfy them all, we 
satisfy some in preference to others. The ma- 
terial object that satisfied the relinquished de- 
sire may be said, therefore, to have had a ‘‘mar- 
ginal’’ utility, or, in Mr. Smart’s language, 
‘*the value of a good is measured by the im- 
portance of that concrete want which is least 
urgent among the wants satisfied.’’ The most 
important corollary from this principle is, that 
if a given quantity of a thing satisfies all de- 
sire for that thing, an additional quantity of 
the thing can have no value, as it satisfies no 
desire. The qualification should be added, 
that some new desire may arise which may be 
satisfied by the additional product, and there- 
fore give it value. But the truth thai is of 
importance is, that value is not an attribute of 
things, but an accident, depending upon the 
nature and extent of the wants of men. 

We think it obvious that in venturing into 
that Serbonian bog of economists, the subject 
of supply and demand, the study of the psycho- 
logy of desire may be of much assistance. The 
greatest minds that have dealt with economics 
have come to grief in their endeavors to coér- 
dinate such elements as a state of consciousness 
and a material quantity, and it can be only 
gradually that problems requiring a compre- 
hension of metaphysics will be fully under- 
stood, much less solved, by most political eco- 
nomists. Moreover, it has always been held 
that the science is to a great extent, at least, 
deduced from some psychological laws, and 
whatever tends to define more clearly the scope 
of these laws will be a legitimate contribution 
to the science. But it is quite possible to take 
a partial view of the matter, and to exaggerate 
the importance of psychological distinctions. 
Something, perhaps, may be learned from the 
history of the free-will controversy. It was 
asserted by some determinists that the will 
was always moved by the strongest motive—an 
assertion which was after a time seen to reduce 
to the barren proposition that the will was al- 
ways moved by the motive that moved it. 
There is, in our opinion, some ground for main- 
taining that the proposition that value is mea- 
sured by the importance of the least urgent 
want is not much more fruitful. Without a 
scale of wants arranged according to their im- 
portance—a permanent hedonic calculus—we 
are as far away as ever from measuring values. 

Something further may be learned from the 
history of metaphysical controversy. The term 
cause is notoriously ambiguous, and though no 
term is more commonly used, there has never 
been any general agreement as to its defini- 
tion. Granting that satisfaction of desire is 
the final cause of human industry, it is to be 
remembered that there are other than final 
causes. According to Mill, the cause of a 
phenomenon is the antecedent, or the concur- 





rence of antecedents, on which it is invariably 
and unconditionally consequent. It is obvious 
that on this theory satisfaction of desire is in- 
sufficient as a definition of the cause of value. 
It is a highly generalized and abstract term, 
and as a statement of the motive of action it is 
open to the well-known criticism—‘‘ When a 
horse is hungry, what he desires is not hap- 
piness, but hay.’’ We have to reckon with 
Aristotle’s riv otaiav xairé re hv elvac. 
If it is true that our desire for a thing gives it 
its value, is it not true that the essential attri- 
butes of the thing are the cause of our desiring 
it ? 

While there is some exhilaration to be de- 
rived from this metaphysical waltzing, it is 
doubtful if it results in much real progress. 
Admitting the psychological basis of economics, 
it is yet for practical purposes better to regard 
it not as a department of psychology, but as a 
science concerned with things. Moreover, it is 
futile to speculate upon the degrees of value 
assigned each of five sacks of grain by a Robin- 
son Crusoe. We cannot assume that what one 
man desires will be desired in the same degree 
by others, nor can we strike an average with- 
out committing the fallacy of composition. 
For scientific purposes we must take things as 
they are, all the world being a market, and the 
inhabitants thereof buyersand sellers. As Mill 
said, it is prices in a wholesale market that we 
have to confine ourselves to, and this implies 
that every purchase is made with a view to ex- 
change. If we speak of human desire, it must 
be human desire in the guise of commodities or 
services, set off against other commodities or 
services. In short, we must measure desire for 
things by measuring the things and not the 
desire; for we have no available psychological 
standard. If we areasked, ‘‘Can a thing have 
any value if no one wants it ?’’ we must reply, 
No; but when we say no one wants it, we mean 
that no one will give any other thing for it, 
and if any one will give anything for ‘it, that 
thing is the measure of its value. With some 
of Sidgwick’s qualifications, Mill’s classifica- 
tion of values seems to be still the most service- 
able. 

Mr. Smart is not at all immoderate in his 
claims. He admits that in the case of goods 
reproducible at will the cost of production 
determines the value. But this, he says, is only 
a convenient expression of a deeper law. On 
the old theory the value of a good comes from 
its past, whereas the causal connection runs the 
other way, from product to cost. ‘* Value 
comes, not from the past of ‘goods, but from 
their future; that is to say, from the side of 
consumption in satisfying want. Goods stand 
midway between production and consumption. 
In the old reading it was the former term 
that gave value; in the new it is the latter.’’ 
So far as this refers to quantity of consump- 
tion, it emphasizes an important truth. If a 
man proposes to engage in the manufacture of 
a particular commodity, he will do well to in- 
form himself not only as to the cost of produc- 
tion, but also as to the quantity consumed, al- 
though as a matter of fact most men probably 
content themselves with ascertaining simply 
costand market price. Undoubtedly sagacious 
men may divine the possibility of new wants 
and seek to satisfy such variations in existing 
wants as they foresee. But the great body of 
industrial achievement has always consisted 
in diminishing the cost of production, and the 
practical worth of the science of political eco- 
nomy is closely connected with its recognition 
of this fact. Nevertheless, we must admit 
that in numberless ways the study of the de- 
sires of mankind is suggestive, and on that 





account we are grateful to the Austrian econo- 
nists for their labors. Mr. Smart’s little book 
is welcome because it summarizes a portion of 
their results in a manner convenient for Eng- 
lish readers. He has already translated two of 
Béhm-Bawerk’s works, and he informs us that 
one of his pupils is now preparing a translation 
of Wieser’s application of the theory of value 
to distribution. To these works this manual 
will be for many persons a useful introduction. 





On the Dedications of American Churches. 
Compiled by Two Laymen of the Diocese of 
Rhode Island. Cambridge: Printed at the 
Riverside Press. 1891. 


THE purpose of this handsome monograph is 
stated with an approach to completeness in ite 
sub-title: ‘‘An Enquiry into the Naming of 
Churches in the United States, some Account 
of English Dedications, and Suggestions for 
future Dedications in the American Church.”’ 
Its compilers, as they modestly call themselves, 
express a certain sensitiveness to what they 
deem the imperfections of their work, and a 
regret that the conditions under which it has 
been done have made an adequate treatment of 
their subject impossible. We do not think that 
their readers will share these feelings. The au- 
thors write for the benefit of their fellow- 
Churchmen of the Episcopal communion, and a 
great many of these must have felt the barren- 
ness and monotony of the nomenclature of their 
churches, and be ready to welcome such infor- 
mation and suggestions as are here offered to 
them. The poverty of the name-list of Episcopal 
churches is really astonishing. Here and there 
American invention—or is it American humor? 
—breaks out in some such effort of misdirected 
ingenuity as appears in the name of ‘‘ The 
Church of the Heavenly Rest,’’ which is proba- 
bly the oddest invocation ever devised for a 
building meant for the use of a portion of the 
Church Militant. But for the most part the 
virtuous namers of churches walk a narrow 
round. In one diocese, for instance, four dedi- 
cations only are made to serve for eighty-two 
churches: St. Paul, for sixteen; St. John, 
seventeen; Trinity, twenty-four; Christ, twen- 
ty-five. In another, there are ninety-four 
churches under four dedications—St. John, 
twenty-two; Grace, twenty-three; St. Paul, 
twenty-three; Christ, twenty-six. English, 
and especially Welsh dedications, have a much 
wider scope, as may be seen from an analysis 
of 18,500 of them which our compilers give. 
The number of different names that appear in 
this must run well up into the hundreds: the 
list occupies more than twenty-six pages. Be- 
sides its analysis, there is a large finding-table 
of American dedications, a chapter of good 
suggestions as to dedications to be made here- 
after, and various appendices and notes that 
convey pleasantly much valuable information 
not easily to be had elsewhere. Amusement also 
may be found in some of the quaint and puz- 
zling shapes into which the names of certain of 
the saints of old time have been transformed. 
Hippolytus appears as ‘ Eppalets,’ which sug- 
gests irresistibly a dedication for a West Point 
chapel; and Olave becomes ‘ Tooley,’ a sad 
come-down for the king of whom Adam of St. 
Victor wrote: 
“ Rex Olave, qui regium 
Nomen habes egregium 
Unctionis.” 

A word may be added as to the rather excep- 
tional typographical beauty of the volume, 
which recalls, perhaps with some advantages, 
certain fine liturgiological books published by 
Pickering forty years ago. We have noted in 
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it but one slight misprint (which, however, 
occurs twice)—Adanctus for Adauctus. 





The Story of New Mexico. By Horatio O. 
Ladd. [The Story of the States.] Boston: 
D. Lothrop Co. 

‘t Srory ’’ is a modest title for a book which, 

in fact, is the most accurate ‘‘ history ’’ of that 

Territory that has ever been published. Mr. 

Bancroft’s more elaborate work has the merit 

of being infinitely superior to everything that 

preceded its appearance in the literary field, 
but Mr. Ladd’s book has the advantage of 
being based upon information of a documentary 
character more detailed and more special even 
than that at Mr. Bancroft’s command, touch- 
ing the obscure periods in New Mexico’s his- 

tory that intervened between 1608 and 1680. 

The author enjoys, furthermore, the advantage 

of having resided in the country which he de- 

scribes, of having travelled in it and viewed 
with intelligent eyes its scenery, its ruins, and 
its people. Hence the book has a certain merit 
of subjective actuality, well felt and fairly ex- 
pounded, in such a plain and unassuming man- 
ner as to put the contents within easy reach 
even of youthful readers. The older periods of 

New Mexican history are, of course, briefly 

told, for they could not be treated at length 

without going into elaborate studies about 

Spanish law, ecclesiastical law, the relations 

between Church and State in the American 

colonies of Spain, and Spanish ‘‘ Indian poli- 
cy ’’—topics far too intricate and too extensive 
not to injure the popularity of the work. Still, 

Mr. Ladd has so far grasped the true point of 

view from which Spanish American history is 

to be considered as to be very fair and just, 

and to avoid the reefs upon which the ships of 

historical novelists have invariably stranded. 
As regards the modern history of New 

Mexico, it is tooearly yet to write it without 

running the gauntlet ’of criticism of eye-wit- 

nesses. These eye-witnesses may all be sincere, 
but they see only one side of the events in which 
they have participated. Moreover, there is, at 
the bottom of everything that happens, an oc- 
cult substratum which remains (and mostly 
has to remain) hidden for a long time from the 
public eye or even from the most careful in- 
vestigator. Contemporaneous history is there- 
fore always a very ungrateful task, but Mr. 
Ladd could not avoid it, and if, after doing the 
best he could, his work should incur censure, 
the fault lies not so much with him as with 
the task itself. Mr. Ladd has made several 
geographical mistakes that are inexcusable on 
the part of one who has so long resided in New 

Mexico and who has quite extensively travel- 

led through that Territory. Thus, he identi- 

fies, and repeatedly too, Taos with Santa Cruz 
de la Cafiada, and Albuquerque with Alameda. 

Taos lies forty miles north of Santa Cruz, and 

Albuquerque thirteen miles south of Alameda. 

Equally unpardonable is the frequent mis- 

spelling of Spanish words, so that it seems as 

if there had been no proof-reading at all, and 
this imparts to the whole an appearance of 
carelessness, of slovenliness even, that detracts 
greatly from the merits of an otherwise very 
commendable book. The illustrations, too, are 
not of a very high order, and not as well select- 
ed as they might easily have been. In both 
respects a revised edition is plainly called for. 

On the whole, Mr. Ladd’s book is a gratify- 
ing step in the direction of fairness in history 
and independent judgment, unaffected by the 
stereotyped clamor against Spain in the New 

World. . 
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A Treatise on the Geometry of the Circle, and 


some Extensions to Conic Sections by the 
method of Reciprocation. With numerous 
examples. By William J. McClelland, 
M.A. Macmillan. 1891. 


Or the smaller and outlying branches of 
mathematics which have received attention of 
late years, none is more interesting than that of 
the remarkable lines, points, and circles of a 
triangle, which really forms the principal sub- 
ject of this little treatise; and it is a subject in 
which any person skilled in elementary geome- 
try and trigonometry can take pleasure. Mathe- 
maticians will welcome a convenient compen- 
dium of the theorems connected with Brocard’s, 
Taylor’s, and a dozen other circles, as to which 
they are now all expected to be au fait. 

The methods of the book are rather promis- 
cuous, the nomenclature is not always good (as 
when the well-known theorem of Matthew 
Stewart is called ‘‘ Euler’s theorem,”’ a desig- 
nation applied already to half-a-dozen different 
propositions), the enunciations are sometimes 
not clear, and the writer throughout has con- 
sulted his own comfort rather than the read- 
er’s. But, notwithstanding such relatively 
unimportant faults, the book is acceptable. 





Handbooks of Athletic Sports. 
brary of Sports and Games. ] 

A 
THESE volumes deal with track athletics, cy- 
cling, skating, and riding, and are quite up to 
the high standard of vols. i. and ii., already 
noticed in these columns. It will bea surprise 
to those who have not followed the history of 
track athletics to learn how recent is the deve- 
lopment of this branch of sport. It was not 
till 1864 that the first Oxford and Cambridge 
sports caused a sudden awakening of interest in 
England, and the response on this side of the 
Atlantic did not follow till the early seventies. 
Since that time there has been a more or less 
steady improvement in all kinds of perform- 
ances, and hardly a season passes without the 
breaking of some records; but it is now be- 
lieved that in running and jumping the limit 
of human capacity has been very nearly 
reached. On several occasions sprinters have 
covered 100 yards in less than ten seconds, 
while a jumper has cleared 6 feet 45, inches in 
height and some 23 feet in width—tigures 
which would have seemed impossible to a win- 
ner at the Isthmian games. 

Although a species of velocipede was invent- 
ed in France as early as 1816, the modern bicy- 
cle with cranks may be said to date from 1866, 
in which year patents were granted both in 
this country andin England. Every year since 
has witnessed some improvement in the ma- 
chines and a consequent increase of speed at all 
distances, and it seems certain that a man rid- 
ing a bicycle will soon be able to cover a mile 
in less time than a trotting horse before a wa- 
gon. Besides all that is needful for the male 
cyclist, this volume contains an interesting 
chapter on cycling for ladies, which is well 
worth their consideration. As a means of exer- 
cise, cycling is distinctly superior to lawn ten- 
nis for the wearers of skirts, and it enables 
them to cover very considerable distances, and 
so enjoy new scenery with very slight fatigue. 

Equally good is the chapter on ladies’ skat- 
ing, another exercise which they may safely 
indulge in when opportunity offers, and which, 
if properly taught, will tend toincrease of both 
vigor and grace. The chapters on figure-skat- 
ing cover all the well-known varieties, but that 
on speed-skating should have been brought 
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down at least to the date of Donaghue's vic- 
tories a year ago, which gave the champion- 
ship of the world to this country. 

Mr. Kerr's advice to those about to ride is 
quite the reverse of Punch's advice to those 
about to marry, but it is nevertheless sound 
and useful. He shows an Mtimate knowledge 
of all that pertains to horse-flesh, and strongly 
advocates the modern methods of treating 
young horses in many ways like young chil- 
dren. Every one who has had to do with horses 
knows the importance of meeting their obsti- 
nacy with firmness and patience, but few come 
up tothe Yorkshire trainer who sat unmoved 
on an obstinate colt all day, had his meals 
brought out to him, and finally conquered the 
animal as he was adjusting his night-cap and 
otherwise preparing for a night session. A 
horse that has once been forced to yield in this 
way will never give any more trouble, whereas 
severe punishment ruins the horse's temper 
and generally fails to produce the desired re- 
sult. Young riders will tind Mr. Kerr's trea- 
tise fullof valuable hints, and the only fault we 
have to find with it is the multitudinous recom- 
mendations of saddles and such things, with 
names and addresses of makers, which are too 
suggestive of the '* reading notice.’’ 


The New York Obdelisk. With a preliminary 
sketch of the history, erection, uses, and sig- 
nification of obelisks. By Charles E. Mol- 
denke. New York: Randolph. 1891. Pp. 
viii., 203. 

A BOOK on an Egyptological subject printed in 

this country is not without precedent, but one 

containing hieroglyphic type set in America is 

a novelty. We have many monuments, in- 

scriptions, and writings here which had Egypt 

as the land of their origin, and the greatest of 
them is the New York obelisk. It is a matter 
of interest to many to know what this great 
stone stands for and what it says. The au- 
thor’s intent has been to furnish an auswer, 
and to some degree he has succeeded. He 
has presented a considerable array of facts, 

more or less pertinent, and he has given a 

series of translations of the texts. 

But it is impossible to say that his book is 
satisfactory. The style is occasionally infelici- 
tous or worse; the ‘preliminary sketch ’’ is 
not sufficiently elaborated: even the facts 
which are presented are not fortified by the 
citation of authorities; there are a few mis- 
takes in the transliterations, and there are some 
strange contrasts between the interlinear and 
the freer renderings. In the matter of expla- 
natious the author has been a little more suc- 
cessful, though the ordinary reader will be 
stumbled to find that he makes conflicting 
statements, and in one case at least explains 
the same thing in two inconsistent ways. 

While full recognition must be given to the 
fact that the style of the writing found on such 
objects as obelisks is extremely abbreviated, 
and that it presents more problems to the stu- 
dent than almost any other, still one who es- 
says to give a true rendering must know that 
grammatical forms underlay the writing and 
must now determine the meaning. The ren- 
derings here given are approximately correct, 
but he would be rash indeed who should claim 
that any text has yet been translated absolute- 
ly without error. The specimens which this 
book affords are of the stereotyped sort with 
which we have been so long familiar. The au- 
thor has not ‘advanced beyond what has long 
been published, and he has not added any new 
explanations of value. In fact, he seems not to 
have known that anything has been done to- 
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SCRIBNER’S|. 


MAGAZINE, 


(PUBLISHED MARCH 25,) 


contains the first of a notable series of ar- 


he igh authorities on 


THE POOR IN GREAT CITIES. 


There will be given in these articles an ace arate 
and comprehensive account of the actual life and 
conditions of the poor in large centres and the means 
which are being employed to better them. 


The Illustrations 


will be a feature of great importance. Allare drawn 
by artists from life or from photographs taken under 
the supervision of the authors. 


The Social Awaking in London, 


by Robert A. Woods, is the opening chapter in the 
series, and to many readers the extent of the work 
among the London poor described by Mr. Woods, 
who ved for some time at Toynbee Hall, will bea 
revelation. The illustrations (numbering 25) are 
drawn by Hugh Thompson, the English artist. 


Further Articles: 
The Children of the Poor in New York, by Jacob 
( May.) 


Life in New York Tenements, as fete a City Missionary, 
Rev. William T. Elsing. (June.) 


The Andover House Work in Bosion, 
Tucker. 


A, Riis, 


by Prof. Wm. J. 

Among the Poor tn Chicago, by Joseph Kirkland, author of 
“Zury.” (July.) 

The Schools for Street Arabs in Paris,by Edmund R. 
Spearman, 

The Poor in the Great Civtes of Italy, by Madam Mario. 

Laws and Agencies to Protect the Poor and Prevent Pauper- 
asm, by Oscar Craig, 

A London Riverside Parish, by Walter Besant. 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT SERIES IS BEGUN IN 
THE APRIL ISSUE, ENTITLED 


HISTORIC MOMENTS. 


The aim of which is to give brief pen-pictures of 
important events in politics, history, and invention, 
by eye-witnesses and participants in them. These 
articles are to be instantaneous photographs, as 16 
were, of the culmination of events. The first articl 
is entitled “THE IMPEACHMENT TRIAL,” and is by 
Edmund G. Ross, ex-Senator from Kansas, who was 
one of the seven La ag one Senators who voted 
“Not Guilty”? with the Democrats, and so secured 
the acquittal of President Andrew Johnson. 

Among other subjects to be treated will be: 


THE CHICAGO FIRE-THE FIRST NEWS 
SAGE BY TELEGRAPH—THE FIRST WORD BY 
TELEPHONE-—THE LAST SPIKE oF THE UNION 
SA THE RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAY- 


MES- 





FS sh OTHER ARTICLES IN THIS NUMBER 


“Golden Mashona Land,” 


In South Africa—" The future gold fields of the world.” 
Tltustrated, 


i —- fully illustrated article is E. 8S. Nadal’s ac- 
7) 


“The New Parks of New York.” 


“Charles Keene of Punch.” 
By George Somes Layard. Ilustrated, 


‘Paris Theatres and Concerts” 
is the third of William F, Apthorp’s 


The Fiction 


of the number includes a second instalment of Robert 
Grant’s good-natured satire, “The Reflections of a 
Married Man,” and another instalment of Steven- 
son’s “ Wrecker,” which brings the story up to the 
narrative of the mysterious man on whom the plot 
of the tale hinges. There are besides two short 
stories—‘‘ A Case of Conscience,” by Beatrice Witte, 
one a the Blood Royal,” by William Maynadier 
whe 


papers. 


The Point of View 


discusses “Spare Time,” “ Politics and Public 


Opi- 
nion,” and “ Maupassant.” 





25 CENTS A COPY. $}3.co A YEAR. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
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PUBLICATIONS 
THE TEMPEST. 


Volume IX. of the Variorum Edition of Shake- 
speare. Edited by Horace Howard Furness, 
Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D. Royal octavo. Super- 
fine toned paper, extra cloth, uncut edges, gilt 
top, $4. 00. 

**For the study of the play, Mr. Furness’s edi- 
tion will henceforth be as invaluable as indispens- 
one. "——~New York Tribune. 

‘To enjoy Shakespeare thoroughly, 
one edition will suffice, and that is Dr. Furness’s 
own. Itis the result of a lifetime of study by the 
most eminent Shakespearian scholar in America." 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

** America has the honor of 
very best and most cor uple te edition, so far as it has 
gone, of our great national poet. For text, illustra 
tion, comme nt ary, and criticism, it leaves nothing 
to be desired The editor, Mr. Horace Howard 
Furness of Philadelphia, combines with the patience 
and accuracy of the textual scholar an Industry 
which has overlooked nothing of value that has 
been written about Shakespeare by the German 
and French as well as English commentators and 
critics; and, what is of no less moment, he possesses 
in himself a rare delicacy literary appreciation 
and breadth of judgment, disciplined by familiarity 
with all that 1s best in the literature of antiquity as 
well as of modern times, which he brings to bear on 
his notes with great effect.""—Blackwood'’s Edin 
burgh Magazine. 


there is but 
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The volumes previously issued are 


““As You Like 


It," **The Merchant of Venice,*’ ‘** Othello,”’ 
**Romeo and Juliet,’’ ‘‘ King Lear,’’ ** Macbeth, 


** Hamlet *’ (2 vols.) 


$4.00 per volume. 


CHAMBERSS 
ENCYCLOPADIA. 


New Type, New Subjects, New Mllustratians, 


New Maps. 

A Complete Dictionary of Art, Science, History, 
Literature, Fable, Mythology, Biography, Ge- 
ography, etc. Handsomely IMlustrated with 
Maps and numerous Wood Engravings mg 
volumes now ready The two remaining 
volumes to be issued during 1892. Price per 
vol.: Cloth, $3.00; Cloth, uncut, $3.00; Sheep, 
$4.00; Half morocco, $4.50. 

***Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ in spite of the 





claims of other similar works, still continues to hold 
its own as a standard reference for the home or 
school. The new revision Wings its articles well up 
to date. and introduces a large number of entirely 
new subjects. No expense has been spared in ob 
taining the codper the best auth« rities in the 


specia and tl is a complete and 
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etree gy hte ictionary of useful knowledge ‘Chan 
ers’s ’ has an undisputed title t d 0 
of the most accurate, reliable ISe 
ful encyclopedias ! ‘ — 
Boston Journal of ’ 
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sense of honor wh *haracterized the first familes 
of Virzinia combine t lake the volume a delightful 
one.""—Boston Traveller 
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By Ceci. GRIFFITR, aut ‘Victory Deane,’ etc 
The latest issue in Lippi tts Series of | Select 
Novels i2mo 50 cents; cloth, 75 
cents. 

‘* The premature of Cecil Griffith,’* says 
the London Suturday Review, ** cut short a literary 
career of considerable promise. This, her last work, 
was decidedly her best It is a novel which one 
cannot read without expressing admiration for the 


writer's courage, candor, cu tivated style, and her 
calm reasoning power.’ 
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is P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 
HAVE NOW READY: 


Julius Czsar and the Foundation 
OF THE ROMAN IMPERIAL SYSTEM. By 
W. Warps Fow er, M.A., Lincoln College, 
Oxford. With maps, seven portraits of Ceesar, 
and thirty-three other illustrations. Heroes of 
the Nations, Volume VI. 12mo, Cloth, extra, 
$1.50; Half-Morocco, $1.75. 


The author takes the ground in his Preface that 
the organization of the Roman Empire was due in 
part to preixisting tendencies, and was in part the 
result of the extraordinary intellect and force of 
Cesar. . , . The two leading themes of his 
book are, therefore, the tendencies of the age and 
the development of Ceesar’s character. 

It is believed that this work, which embodies the 
results of the latest scholarship, will be accepted as 
the most trustworthy, as well as the most attrac- 
tive, presentation of the dramatic events of the 
period that has ever been published in brief 
compass. 

**A volume of original importance, if only on 
account of its view of the relation of Cesar to the 


litical and social demands of the Roman world of 
tiame.’’—Boston Globe. 


**An admirable volume, forming a most attrac- 
tive addition to aseries of exceptional value and 
interest.’’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


**An attractive narrative, beautifully printed 
and richly illustrated.’’—Brooklyn Eagle, 


The Question of Silver. By Louis 
R. Esrica of Colorado. (No. LXX. in the 
Questions of the Day Series.) 75 cents. 


Politics and Pen Pictures at Home 
AND ABROAD. By Henry W. Hituiarp. 8vo, 
gilt top, with Portrait, $3. 


Three Hundred and Sixty-six 
DINNERS. Suggested by Mary E. Nicon. It 
will be noticed that the compiler has not for- 
gotten that the volume is to be published in 
leap year. 16mo. Gilt top, $1.25. 


The New Illustrated National 
DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. With an appendix of abbreviations, 
Foreign Words and Phrases, List of Geo- 
graphical Names, Scripture Proper Names, 
Forms of Addresses, etc. With 350 engrav- 
ings. 16mo. 75c, 


A Dream of Other Days. A Ro- 
mantic Poem. By Lieut.-Col. Firz-Cooxson, 
author of ‘With the Armies of the Balkans,’ 
etc., etc. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


**Melodious verse. . . . Astirring poem. Will 
certainly be read with pleasure.’’—Court Journal, 
London. 


*,* Descriptive prospectus of the ‘‘ Questioss of 
the Day,’’ ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations,’’ and of the 
companion series of the ‘‘Story of the Nations’’ 
sent on application, as also copies of Putnam’s quar- 
terly bulletin, ‘* Notes on New Books."’ 


KNA 


PIANOFORTES, 


UNUQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 








Baltimore, New York. 
22 and 24 B. Baltimore St. 148 5th Av., near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Place. 





An Educational Directory. 





I. THE NATION has the largest circulation of any literary 
and political journal published in this country. The 


10,000 copies printed every week represent but a 


small part of the actual circulation, as THE 


NATION goes to 


all the principal libraries and 


reading-rooms, and into thousands of families. 


II. The circulation is chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do 


classes—lawyers, physicians, bankers, and other pro- 


fessional men—and in the homes of cultivated people, 


where the education of children is a matter of careful 


consideration. 


III. The School List in THE NATION has been a repre- 


sentative one for many years. 


It includes cards 


of most of the prominent educational institutions 


everywhere, during the season of school advertis- 
ing, and a considerable number are inserted in the 
paper throughout the year. 


School advertisements are printed in a uniform typography, with the 
address in the first line, classification being made by States, alphabetically, 
unless especially ordered displayed on other pages. 

Advertising rates, 15 cents an agate line each insertion, with the following 
discounts: 5 per cent. on four insertions, 10 per cent. on 8 insertions, 12 1-2 
per cent, on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 26 insertions, 20 per cent. on 39 


insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 insertions. 


¢ 


The WVation is sent free while advertisement continues, 
Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising agency, or 


directly to 


THE NATION, 206 to 210 Broadway, N. Y. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Ben Jonson’s Timber; or Discoveries Made 
upon Men and Matter. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Felix E. Schelling, Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. 
12mo, cloth, vii.+166 pages. Price by mail, post- 
paid, 90 cents. 

“Jonson’s notes or observations on men and mo- 
rals, on principles and on facts, are superior to Ba- 
con’s in truth of insight, in breadth of view, in vigor 
of reflection and in concision of eloguence.”—Swin- 
burne. 

SIDNEY’S DEFENSE OF POESY. Edited by Pro- 
fessor Albert S. Cook, Yale University. Price by 
mail, postpaid, 90 cents. 

SHELLEY’S DEFENSE OF POETRY. Edited by 
Professor Cook. Price by mail, postpaid, 60 ceats. 

NEWMAN’S ESSAY ON POETRY. Edited by Pro- 
fessor Cook. Price by mail, postpaid, 35 cents. 

ENGLISH PROSE FROM ELIZABETH TO VIC- 
TORIA. Edited by Professor James M. Garnett, 
iy eae of Virginia. Price by mail, postpaid, 


THE BEST ELIZABETHAN PLAYS. Edited by Wil- 
liam R. Thayer. Price by mail, postpaid, $1.40. 
GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 





BRENTANO’S FIRE SALE. 
Now going onat THE JACKSON BUILDING, No. 31 
East 17th St., three doors east of Broadway. The 


entire stock of books, including all fields of litera- 
ture, science, and art,and French and German books, 
ffered at greatly reduced prices. A catalogue is 
now in preparation, and will be sent, postpaid, to any 
address upon request. Orders by mail promptly at- 
tended to. Address 
BRENTANO’S, 31 E. 17th St., New York. 


is 0 





NOW READY; 
DR. HENRY KIEPERT’S 


ATLAS ANTIQUUS. 


Full cloth, $2.00. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., 


6 HANCOCK AVENUE, BOSTON, 
Publish this week (March 22): 


The Theory of Thought; 


or, Formal Logic. By Prof. W. PoLAND of St. 
Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. Mailed for exa- 
mination on receipt of 50 cents. 

Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


Two Years with Numbers. 


A new Primary Arithmetic for second and third years 
of school. Some of the features are: A single les- 
son toa page; difficult words placed at the head of 
the lesson to be learned in advance; plenty of 
well-graded, interesting work calculated to make 
the child think. Cloth, 202 pages, 40 cents. 


Published by D.C. HEATH & CO., 
5 Somerset Street, Boston. 




















Mar. 24, 1892 J 





IMPORTANT CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 


LETTERS 


WILLIAM LEE 


OF VIRGINIA, 


Sheriff and Alderman of London, Commercial Agent 
of the Continental Congress in France, and 
Minister to the Courts of Vienna 
and Berlin. 





COLLECTED AND EDITED BY 
WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD. 
Edition limited to 250 copies. 3 volumes, half mo 
rocco, uncut. Portrait engraved for 
this work. Price, $12. 


FRAGMENTS 


OF 


Revolutionary History. 
“GAILLARD HUNT, 


Under the auspices of the Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution. 


Price, in paper covers, $2; in half leather, $2.50. 








HISTORICAL PRINTING CLUB, 
97 CLARK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Send stamp for full list of publications. 





THE 


Weekly Bulletin 


NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL 


LITERATURE 
Catalogues and classifies each week 


The Principal Contents of | 
the Periodical Press. 


That huge mass of material, heretofore inaccessible 
to the eager student, is now rendered available 
Notonly is the Weekly Bulletin a trustworthy guide | 
to the daily, weekiy, and monthly press, but it also 
lends a helping hand in procuring the articles it cata- 
logues. 





AN INGENIOUS SYSTEM 
of classification, aided by a still more ingenious plan | 
of coupon orders saves its patrons a vast deal of | 
trouble and expense. 





Subscription, One Dollar per Year. 


Sample copies sent free. 
Address 
THE WEEKLY BULLETIN, 
P. O. Box 210, 


5 Somerset St., 


Boston, Mass. 





THE DEBATES—CONGRESS IN FULL SESSION. 
showing where members are seated during the  de- 
bates, also locating their neighbors in t! e House (or 
in the Senate), Supreme Courts include An inte- 
resting study during the discussion of important na- 
tional issues. Price of — thre € . mh a ms, a mail, 
paper covers, twenty-five ce b al 
order. Address OFFICE OF F AC Ts AND Flat RES s 
Ralston Bui ading, Washington, D. 





? RARE E Ne RA VING. Wi] 
af will be sold to the highest offer. ne 
tion of og ndence of the United States of Ame- 
rica, July 4, engraved by A. B. Durar nd. Copy- 
right see ured. ace ding t © the Act of Congress, Dec, 
20,1820. Apply to SAMUEL RREEs L —s Ty Cymro, 
Meridian Road, Cothem,. Bristol, Ex 

















aaa Subse riptio n to forei gn pe- 
Pibviot Books Piodieals, Tacha : 


Au 
plication. CARL ScHORNEO F, i 








The Nation. 


Our Next Books. 
HONORE DE BALZAC. 


A Memoir. Compiled and written by Katnma- 
RINE PRESCOTT WoRMELEY. 1 vol., 12mo, half 
russia, price, $1.50 
A short, compact life of the great novelist, for 
the readers of Miss Wormeley’s translations of his 
novels, ° 


MODERN LOVE. 


A Reprint. To which is added ‘*‘ The Sage 
” £2 
Book of Poems. By Grorcre Merepira, 16mo, 


Enamoured*’ and ‘The Honest Lady.’ 


clotn, price $1.50. 
Two of these are entirely new and will interest 
all the Meredith lovers. 


WEST ROXBURY SER- 
MONS. 


By THEODORE PARKER. Edited by Samuel J, 


~ 


Barrows, and with Introduction by F. B. San 
born. 16mo, cloth, price $1.00. 


These are earlier sermons, preached at the famous 


| West Roxbury Church, and they have never hither- 


to been printed. 


POEMS BY THE WAY. 
Written by Wiitram Morris. 12mo, cloth, 
price $1.25 


A volume of the poet’s later poems, filled with 


LAST DAYS OF MARIE 


> ss af 7 x xn 
ANTOINETTE 
+ a ~ 4 . 
An Historical Sketch. By Lord Royatp Gower. 
With Portrait. 1l2mo, cloth, price $1.50. 


A new edition, reduced in price, of a charming 
a 


account of a famous crisis in French history. 


Ready this week. 
Brothers, Pubs., 
BOSTON. 


Roberts 


FINE PICTURES 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 


HIGH-CLASS 


| Etchings, Engravings, and Water Colors. 


Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of Modern 


| Etchings, 10 cents. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO, Paris, and 


20 East léth St., between Union Square and Fifth Ave | 


RARE BOOKS, 


AUTOGRAPHS AND PORTRAITS. 


Send stamp for separate lists. 
Picking up Scarce Books a specialty 


Address AMERICAN Press Co., Baltimore, — 


= Tr ™ 5) 

F. W. CHRIS TERN, 
4 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 20th Sts.. New York, 
rn Books, Agent for the leading 
auchnita’s British Authors, Teub- 
Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
nd. A large assortment always on 
~oks received from Paris and Leipzig 











IACK NUMBERS, VOLUMES, OR 
») sete of leading and scarce magazines, ete. for 
sale by H. Wriisams, 195 Weat 10th St., N. » 3 








Vil 
Send 2-cent Stamp for 


NEW CATALOGUE 
American Literary 


Autograph Le otters 
WALTER R. BEN) AMIN, 


28 WEST 23D STREET, 


NEW YORK 


B. WESTERMANN & CoO., 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTE RS, 
812 on adway, Ne York, 
BLISH TO-DAY 

ENGELMANN AND ANDERSON. Me 

fortal Atlas to Homer's lit SG plates 

Containing 22 iS illustratio ns from we wt of ancient 

art, with descriptive text and an epitome of the 

contents of each book for the use f Schools and 

Students of Literature an: Art. Folio site, cloth, 

$3.00, Terma for introduction on application to t 

Publishers 

The English text of this edition of Engelmana's 
Atlas is more exhaustive and supplied with nume 
rous references, notes on the dates, style, and pre 
sent home of the selected works of art 


NOW READY 
FLUGEL'S Great Dictionary. German 


Knglish A stout d4to volume of vill+0US pages 
Full sheep, $5.50; half moroeco “$8 aw 
English-German. Two stout volumes, Full sheep, 
$11.00; half-morocea, $12.00 
“ Destined to rem: ain th ¢ standard dictionary 
the fruit of hone st, lo continued, legitimate seho 
larly work.”’—.' son, # 5, ise 


rower y . . “sn “T) 
GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Booksand Periodicals 
REMOVAL 
The constant increase of my business has made 
it necessary for me to take larger and more spa 

cious Icealities. 
I therefore have removed my business to 
810 BROADWAY, Two Doors above Grace Church 
Thanking you for past favors and soliciting your 
further patronage, I remain, Yours truly, 
GUSTAV E. STECHERT. 810 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCRES 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 
a 10 Hospital Strasse 


S. B. LUYSTER, 


@ NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Importer of Standard English Books, 


s 


OLD AND NEW. 
Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 


Schoolcraft's s Historical and Statistical 
Information respecting the History, 
Condition, and Prospects of the 
Indian Tribes of the U. S. 


6 vols. large 4to, half red morocco, exc elle nt copy 
7. $5C 


of the original issue. Philade Iphia, 1851-7 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
DEALERS IN CHOICE AND RARE BOOKS, 
1424 and 1426 F Street, Washington, D.C. 


EDITEUR ET LIBRAIRE FRANCAIS 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851-853 6e AVENUE, NEW YORK, coin de 48e rue. 


Catalogue envoyé franco sur de mande, 


BOOKS WANTED. 


Weare prepared to buy For casnH at full market 
rates large or small libraries of books. Executors or 
others address 

_YRANC IS P. HARPE R, 17 East 16th St., N. Y. 


ACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES 
and Reviews, both early anc recent, NaTIoNn 
included, as also a choice collection of Books and 
Pampblets. ew ues free. 
ABM, 24 Park Row, N. Y. City. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 


Roya BaKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall: Street, N. Y. 








A New Edition de Luxe. 
Victor Hugo's 
WORKS. 


LIMITED TO 1,000 COPIES. 





The first and ONLY fine edition of Hugo's 
Works, including all the romances and travels, 
and the principal poems and dramas, ever 
made in the English language. 

Victor Hugo is beyond question the greatest 
of the French writers of fiction, and is now 
esteemed both in Europe and America as one 
of the foremost writers of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. He was also a most gifted poet, and as 
a dramatist his great plays ‘‘ Ruy Blas,”’ 
“The Fool’s Revenge,’ etc., etc., have been 
wonderfully successful. 

This edition is embellished with over 200 su- 
perbetchings and photogravures by the best art- 
ists in France, the latter beiny mainly executed 
by the great firm of Goupil & Co. of Paris. 
All of these illustrations are proofs on Imperial 
Japanese Government paper. 

The manufacture of the book is perfect. 

The type is large and new, and set in a fine 
open page. The margins are ample and the 
paper a beautiful natural tint laid paper. The 
volume is a small 8vo, easy to handle, and the 
binding is vellum cloth, gilt tops, slightly 
trimmed. Complete in 30 vols., issued at the 
rate of about 2 vols. per month, at $2.50 per 
volume. Prospectus and specimen pages show- 
ing type, page, and paper with sample illus- 
tration, sent on application. 


Estes & Lauriat, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


Unmounted Photographs 


Of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art, embracing re pie 
tions of famous origin 
ings, sculpture ciebineitane. 
ete. Price, cabinet size $1. 50 
per dozen; la sizes in pro- 
—— Lantern slides to or- 
er. Send 15 cents for 1887 
dary a and 1890 Supple- 
ment of 12,000 subjects. 
Photogra; hs aoeated on 
= ing for ti a illustration of books on art and 
Correspondence invited. 


SouLE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
838 Washington’Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Nation. 




















Sea-Shore 
Properties. 


ISLAND ON THE 


MAINE COAST. 

FOR SALE.—One of the most beautiful islands 
on this coast, consisting of several hundred 
acres of fine high land: woodland and open 
grass land; cliffs and beaches; bordering on 
perfect harbors; extended mountain and isl- 
and views—convenient to regular steam com- 
munication; taxes nominal. This property, 
situated in the central part of Penobscot Bay 
in the midst of the most beautiful scenery of 
the Maine Coast and forty miles nearer Boston 
and the West than Bar Harbor, is one of the 
very few islands left for sale at farm values 
and must be sold to settle a joint ownership 
account. 

J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
27 School St., Boston, Mass, 


CAPE ROSIER, 


MAINE. 

FOR SALE.—The lands of the Cape Rosier 
Associates, consisting of upwards of 1,000 
acres of most beautiful lands with 10 miles of 
nearly continuous shore front. Cape Rosier 
shares with the island of Mt. Desert the most 
rugged and picturesque characteristics of the 
shore; is 50 miles nearer Boston than the lat- 
ter; has good regular steam communication, 
unsurpassed mountain and island views, bold, 
rocky shores interspersed with beautiful 
beaches, and has a great variety of fine trees. 
These lands have been carefully and artisti- 
cally laid out by competent landscape gar- 
deners ; roads, wharves, and other conve- 
niences constructed, and the lands are offered 
for sale in lots of from 5 to 10 acres and up- 
wards, presenting an exceptional opportunity 
to purchase for small sums fine and perfectly 
protected seashore estates. The lands will 
not be sold for speculation or in small lots. 
For plans, circulars, and details address 


ALFRED BOWDITCH, 
HENRY PARKMAN, > Trustees, 
J. MURRAY HOWE, 


7 School St., Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS SHORE. 

FOR SALE.—On the north shore of Massa- 
chusetts Bay (commonly known as the Bev- 
erly Shore), one of the most finely situated 
improved estates on this line of coast, con- 
sisting of 20 acres of high table-land, com- 
manding broad and beautiful ocean views. 
The land fronts on the shore, has fine beach, 
rocks, and is convenient to good anchorage 
for yachts. Large, substantially built man- 
sion-house, stable, greenhouse, gardener’s 
cottage, gardens, orchard, avenues, and a 
great variety of fine trees, lawns, and shrub- 
bery. One hour’s ride from Boston. This 
property will be sold at a low price to settle 
an estate. 

J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
27 School St., Boston, Mass. 








The undersigned act as agents for the pur- 
chase and rental, and offer for sale and lease 
properties on all parts of the New England 
Coast. Descriptions of the best estates avail- 
able in any section desired given. The Maine 
and Massachusetts Coast a specialty. 

J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
27 School St., Boston, Mass. 








H oughton, Muffin & 
Co.'s New Books. 


The Discovery of Ame- 


v1iCa. 


With some Account of Ancient Ame- 
rica and the Spanish Conquest. By JoHN 
Fiske. With a steel portrait of Mr. Fiske, 
reproductions of many old maps, several 
modern maps, facsimiles, and other illustra- 
tions. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 
This forms the beginning of Mr. Fiske’s His- 
tory of America. It is the most important sin- 
gle portion oe completed _* him, and gives 
the results of vast research. he discovery of 
America has never before sur treated with 
the fullness and the wonderful charm of nar- 
rative which characterize this work. 


A Day at Laguerre's 
and Other Days. 


By F. Hopkinson Smitu, author of 

‘*Col. Carter of Cartersville,’’ ‘‘A White 

Umbrella in Mexico,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

Nine delightful sketches and stories, full 
of interesting incidents, and written’ with 
admirable humor and literary charm. The 
book is peculiarly attractive, being printed 
on special Riverside paper from a beautiful 
new type made for this book, and bound in 
an exceptionally tasteful style. 


San Salvador. 


By Mary AGNEs TINCKER, author 
of ‘*Two Coronets,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


A story of peculiar interest, describing an 
ideal method and order of society and of life. 
It is not fantastic, but inspired by a lofty 

urpose to make life nobler and every way 

tter. 


The Unseen Fnend. 


By Lucy Larcom. 16mo. $1.00. 


A ittle book emphasizing and illustrating the 
great idea of the immediate presence of God 
amene 2 en. Like her~previous book, ‘‘ As it 
is in Heaven,’’ this is singularly lofty and 
sweet in tone, and will at once uplift and 
charm its readers. 


The House of the Seven 
Gables. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Popu- 
lar Edition. $1.00. 


This is a very desirable inexpensive edition 
of one of the greatest and best known of Haw- 
thorne’s novels. 


Sold by Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
zi East Seventeenth: St., New York. 





UN ITARIAN gf UBLICATIONS 
Address wih. v2, Concord, Mass. 





ACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES 
and ‘whee cory 4 recent. Cosreapen pence 
licited. Rorrs & Co., Boston, Mass, 





